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GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNUAL Mzerine.—The brief account in the February 
tin should have included a reference to an informal luncheon 
arranged by local members for the presidents and trustees of 
Western Reserve University, the Case School of Applied Science, 
and Oberlin College with the officers of the Association. It is 
hoped that this excellent example may be followed elsewhere. 
The success of the Cleveland meeting was largely due to the active 
interest of the local members. 


THe AMERICAN CouNcIL or Learnep Socierips.—The American 
Council of Learned Societies held its first meeting in New York, 
at the Institute of International Education, 419 West 117th 
Street, on Saturday, February 14. Eleven societies, nine of which 
have already ratified the Constitution of the Council were repre- 
sented. The principal business transacted was the adoption of 
by-laws, the ratification of the statutes of the Union Académique 
Internationale, the election of officers, the appointment of dele- 
gates to the next meeting of the Union in May, and the con- 
sideration of various undertakings. The officers elected for the 
current year are Charles H. Haskins, chairman; John C. Rolfe, 
vice-chairman; George M. Whicher, secretary-treasurer; and 
Allyn A. Young and Hiram Bingham, members of the executive 
committee in addition to the officers. James T. Shotwell and 
William H. Buckler were named as American delegates in 
the Union. A committee on ways and means was appointed, con- 
sisting of J. P. Chamberlain, James C. Egbert, and J. Franklin 
Jameson. The Council voted to approve in a general way the 
following projects which had been proposed to the Union at the 
October meeting in Paris: a complete edition of the letters and 
works of Hugo Grotius, the publication of studies in the custom- 
ary law of Indonesia, the continuation of the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum and the Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum, 
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the publication of a general map of the Roman world, the compi- 
lation of a repertory of catalogues and collections of Greek 
manuscripts, the collection of Greek Christian inscriptions, the 
revision of the glossarium of du Cange, and the publication of 
papyri according to the method proposed by Professor Jouguet. 
‘The Council also voted to instruct its delegates to state to the 
Union that it would view with pleasure the resumption of the 
holding of international congresses in the various fields of learn- 
ing. 

Of American proposals the Council gave especial attention to 
that of Professor Teggart and Committee V of the Association 
of University Professors for the publication of an international 
catalogue of humanistic literature but took no action other than 
to appoint a committee consisting of Allyn A. Young, Frank G. 
Moore, and Fred N. Robinson to consider the matter further. 
The proposals which had been laid before the Union in October 
by Mr. Buckler, one of the American representatives, for pro- 
tecting historical and archeological interests in the Near East 
were approved. Other American proposals were ordered to be 
placed on the docket of the next meeting. These include the 
publication of a bulletin by the Council, the continuation of 
the Hierarchia Catholica of Father Eubel, the preparation of a 
handbook of diplomatic representatives, the publication of a cor- 
pus of documents relating to the treaty of Berlin, the continu- 
ation of Madam Bang’s tables of shipping passing through the 
Sund, the publication of an American Encyclopedia of Biography, 
and methods of research and study in the history and civilization 
of the Far East with especial reference to China. 

The Council voted to make its headquarters for the current 
year at the Institute of International Education, which offered 
office accommodations and clerical services. The annual meetings 
are to be held in January; the next meeting is left to the call of 
the Executive Committee. 


American Councit on Epucation.—The first number of the 
Educational Record has just been issued (January, 1920) and 
consists of an extended analysis of pending Congressional legis- 
lation, dealing with educational matters, and of a general account 
of the work of the American Council on Education, prepared by 
the Director, and reading in part as follows: 
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“The American Council on Education is the central organiza- 
tion in which the great national educational associations are 
represented. Its general object is to promote and carry out 
cooperative action in matters of common interest to the associa- 
tions and to the institutions composing them. It has three 
classes of members, constituent, associate, and institutional. 
The constituent members are sixteen national educational asso- 
ciations. Each is represented by three delegates who vote as a 
unit at meetings of the Council through a designated person. 
Associate members are educational or scientific organizations 
having interests related to the work of the Council. Associate 
members may send one representative each to the meeting of the 
Council without right to vote. Institutional members are col- 
leges, universities, professional, and technical schools, contrib- 
uting not less than $100 a year to the treasury of the Council. 
Each may be represented by one opepete at meetings of the 
Council without right to vote. 

“The officers of the Council are elected annually, Its head- 
quarters are in Washington at 818 Connecticut Avenue. They 
are in charge of a Director with assistants. 

“Each of the Council’s major projects is in charge of a stand- 
ing committee. The following are the undertakings in which 
progress has already been made or which have been authorized by 
the Executive Committee. 

“1. Federal Legisiation.—It is of the first importance that the 
educational interests of the country should be instructed as to 
the existence and purport of proposed Federal legislation affect- 
ing education. The Council’s office has digested the seventy- 
odd educational bills now before Congress. A classified summary 
of the more important of them appears in this issue of the Bdu- 
cational Record. It will be followed in later issues by critical 
analyses and discussion of the principles involved in the more 
far-reaching legislative measures. This undertaking is in charge 
of a standing Committee on Federal Legislation. 

“2. International Educational Relations.—During the past 
eighteen months, some eight or nine different agencies have 
entered the field of international education, to the confusion 
both of foreign educational officers and of the educational inter- 
ests of the United States. The Council has succeeded in bring- 
ing about a working agreement between a number of these bodies 
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so that duplication may be avoided and the situation made clear 
to foreigners. It hopes to effect a still greater consolidation of 
these activities in the near future. Probably, in view of the 
large number of bodies now operating in this field, the Council 
will not itself take a very prominent part in the promotion of 
international exchanges of professors and students. It has_ 
agreed, however, to be responsible for an effort to bring about - 
a uniform treatment by American universities of foreign degree- 
holders. It has also agreed to interpret to foreign educational 
officials existing lists of approved institutions. It will of course 
participate in the entertainment of any official foreign delegation 
of scholars. These matters are in charge of a standing Com- 
mittee on International Educational Relations. 

“3. Education for Citizenship—The Council has a standing 
Committee on Education for Citizenship, including Military 
Training. The Committee proposes to study and report on Edu- 
cation for Citizenship in higher institutions and teacher training 
agencies with particular reference to questions of military train- 
ing. It expects also to review the work of various committees on 
Education for Citizenship which have been appointed by other 
educational associations and to make a final report which will 
combine the basic principles and recommendations upon which 
all agree. 

“4. Training of Women for Public Service-——A standing Com- 
mittee on the Training of Women for Public Service is the suc- 
cessor of a committee which functioned effectively during the 
war. Its plans are not yet completed. Its purpose is, however, 
to study the possible openings for highly-trained women in the 
public service, the qualifications required and the kind of aca- 
demic training best adapted to meet the various needs. 

“5. The College of Liberal Arts.—The Executive Committee 
has authorized the appointment of a standing Committee on the 
Status and Problems of the College of Arts and Sciences. The 
Committee has not yet been appointed, but it is assumed that it 
will make a comprehensive study of the present relations of the 
College of Arts and Sciences to the university and professional 
schools, to the vocational schools on the same academic level, such 
as schools of commerce, journalism, and engineering, to the 
junior college, etc. It will also undoubtedly consider the funda- 
mental aims of colleges of liberal arts with a view to formulating 
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a definition of this type of institution appropriate to the pres- 
ent time. 

“§. Standardization—The Council also proposes to bring 
about a greater uniformity of procedure among the principal 
agencies now engaged in defining college standards. To this end 
the Executive Committee of the Council has authorized the 
appointment of a committee which shall be composed of repre- 
sentatives of the principal standardizing bodies.” 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the American Coun- 
cil was held at Washington, February 28. This Association was 
represented by Secretary Tyler. 

The Annual Meeting of the Council, May 6 and 7, is expected 
to be mainly devoted to discussion of pending bills in Congress 
dealing with universal service and with the proposed Depart- 
ment of Education. 


American Untversiry Union ry Evrops.—At a meeting of the 
Trustees, held in New York, February 27, the Association was rep- 
resented by Messrs. Capps, Lovejoy, and Tyler. 


American Association of Cotieciats Reoistrars.—The pro- 
ceedings of the ninth Annual Meeting, held at the University of 
Chicago in April, 1919, contain a statistical study of the semes- 
ter vs. the quarter plan by W. D. Hiestand, Wisconsin, with 
interesting details about different calendars; also articles on the 
use of army intelligence examinations in university administra- 
tion, by W. V. Bingham of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
and on the new plan for admission at Columbia, by Edward J. 
Grant. 
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RECENT DISCUSSION OF UNIVERSITY 
QUESTIONS 


Universiry GovERNMENT (from an article in the University of 
California Chronicle, January, 1920, by Professor O. K. Mc- 
Murray). 

“The members of the European universities still continue to 
govern the university as they did in its earliest days. One might 
suppose that America, where the principle of self-government 
is so firmly established, would repeat the democratic type of the 
European university. On the contrary, the American university 
is planned upon the model of a business organization. Its type 
is fairly uniform whether it be a private or a public foundation. 
A board of trustees, usually in the case of the privately endowed 
university, cooptative, in that of the state university, appointive 
or elective, has in theory the ultimate control over the univer- 
sity’s finances and educational policy. In fact, the board is in 
large part, both as to educational policy and as to that side of 
financial management which has to do with expenditures, guided 
by the recommendations of the university president, an officer who 
closely corresponds with the general manager of the private 
corporation. Indeed, it is usually the case that the president 
exercises a greater weight of influence with his board of trustees 
than does the corresponding officer in the case of a business 
corporation, for the latter is under the constant obligation of 
proving his successful operation by referring to the barometer of 
profits. Furthermore, the corporation director is himself a busi- 
ness man who understands the aims, purposes and limitations of 
business life; the trustee of the university is rarely, if ever, 
chosen on the basis of his familiarity with educational problems 
or of his scientific or scholarly attainments. The consequence is 
that the board of trustees of the university perforce lean upon the 
opinions and recommendations of their appointed manager, him- 
self usually a man of ability and vision, with excellent equipment 
in the larger problems of higher education, to an extent greater 
than do the directors of a great railroad or bank or manufactur- 
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RECENT DISCUSSION OF UNIVERSITY QUESTIONS 9 


ing company upon the recommendation of their chief managing 
official. 

“This is not to say, however, that the influence of the trustees 
is negligible in the control of the university. In part, by reason 
of that peculiar process of ‘unconscious imitation,’ which Bagehot 
pointed out as the basis of phenomena so different as a ‘Saturday 
Review style’ and ‘national character, the president comes to 
anticipate the desires and aims of the trustees to as great an 
extent as he moulds and shapes them. In part, the influence of 
the board, mild though it may be, operates institutionally rather 
than psychologically to bring about the same result. Faculties 
and student body reflect, especially in some of our older univer- 
sities, the character of the boards of trustees. It is very easy to 
trace the process in which a certain type developes and perpetu- 
ates itself and is expressed in the attitude of faculties and stu- 
dents. For example, consider the case of a cooptative board 
chartered in colonial times ostensibly and secondarily for the 
purpose of fostering learning, but really and primarily for that 
of educating clergymen belonging to a particular sect. As Presi- 
dent Eliot has pointed out, the natural tendency of such a self- 
perpetuating board is to select men of their own day and genera- 
tion and of their own mode of thought to fill the vacancies occur- 
ring among their number. Such boards, therefore, nearly always 
consist of men past middle life, intensifying similarities of type 
rather than differences. . . . How this affects scientific progress 
may be studied in the attitude of some of our great colleges 
towards the biological sciences a little more than a generation 
since, or may even now occasionally be observed in their reaction 
toward such new learning as the sciences of sociology and social 
psychology. In philosophy, literature, history, economics, and 
political science, the effects of such an organization are even more 
clearly apparent. The trustees feel themselves peculiarly bound 
to keep the university safe from dangerous speculation in these 
fields; the president, whatever his individual prepossessions may 
be respecting academic freedom, must in the long run carry out 
the fundamental policies of the board. The result is that the 
teacher or investigator, confined by the limitations unconsciously 
imposed by his environment, becomes in a measure timid and 
stereotyped. His imagination binds itself in academic harness. 
His Pegasus is tamed to become a plough-horse. . . . 
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“But the story is not half told with an exposition of the general 
manner in which the government of the universities from without 
has chilled the ardor of the searcher after truth. Where the an- 
alogy of business organization is pursued through the internal 
structure of the university, the absurdity of attempting to organ- 
ize what should be the intellectual leadership of the nation upon 
the basis on which a department store is planned becomes more 
apparent. Heads of departments, appointed by the president and 
the trustees, or by either, frequently exercise a control over the 
members of their departments absolutely untempered by constitu- 
tional authority. Promotions, increase of salary, removals, oft- 
times depend/upon the whims or humors of a single individual. 
To be sure the president, and the trustees, too, have a control 
over all such matters, and may set aside or revise the recom- 
mendations of a department head, but manifestly the president 
is, in the general interests of orderly administration, obliged to 
support constituted authority, and details can scarcely be gone 
into by a board of trustees. That extreme abuses are not more 
frequent under such a plan is a testimonial to the inherent 
excellence of average human nature—that inherent excellence 
that made slavery and autocratic government endurable for so 
many centuries and that affords the best foundation for the en- 
during quality of democratic institutions. But though scandals 
are less frequent under this sort of organization than might be 
supposed, it places too great a demand upon the sense of justice 
of one man and subjects the other to an unworthy reliance upon 
another’s favor. Besides, the recognition and reward of merit in 
a subordinate depends not only on the good will of the department 
head but upon his talent of persuasion or persistency with which 
he presents his demands, possibly to some extent upon the favor 
with which he and his work are regarded by the president. Ina 
business corporation there is a constant check upon the tyranny, 
mistakes, or personal vagaries of department heads through the 
evidence supplied by profits or production; the university execu- 
tive has no such means to correct the errors of the heads of his 
departments. The principle of responsibility for the acts and 
omissions of subordinates cannot. be applied ; the legal concepts of 
agency, of master and servant, do not fit the conditions of the 
intellectual world. 

“The multiplication of deans, department heads, and adminis- 
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trative officials has led to the introduction of false standards of 
value. Administrative work, from being regarded as a necessary 
task to be undertaken by the teacher as a duty, even though with 
reluctance, has increasingly come to be looked upon as a desirable 
end in itself. Young men look forward to the possibility of some 
day attaining an administrative position rather than to a life 
spent in study and teaching. The financial rewards and honors 
of the profession lie in that direction. Men of talent and learning 
accordingly immerse themselves in the petty details, which are, 
under the existing systems, the chief materials of internal univer- 
sity administration, and spend hours that would better be devoted 
to the discovery of truth, in discussing the number of units of 
French or algebra required for the A.B. degree, or in determining 
whether John Doe of the senior class should be permitted to sub- 
stitute Sanskrit for Zodlogy as a preparation for his career as an 
automobile salesman. 

“One might trace the effects of the mistaken application of the 
principle of business organization to the university in other re- 
spects—how it tends to alter the president’s position from that 
of an intellectual leader and initiator of educational policies to 
that of a business manager, how it involves the introduction into 
the life of the university of the spirit of salesmanship and adver- 
tising, how it encourages the application of the methods of mass 
production in teaching, how it is in part responsible for the great 
respect paid to mere numbers and income. But enough has been 
said to indicate the need of introducing into the government of 
universities some infusion of self-government, of returning as far 
as possible to the original notion of the university as a guild of 
scholars pursuing self-determined ends. The university, like 
every other organism, must grow from within. We have sought to 
impose the law of its growth from without. 

“The principle of demanding a voice in every major determina- 
tion of university policy may to some seem unreasonable. Boards 
of trustees may reply : ‘We permit you to govern your own affairs, 
those concerning education ; you have opportunity and leisure for 
study and research; we desire you to be as comfortable and free 
from molestation as possible; why do you desire to be heard on 
financial questions, about which, Heaven knows, you must cer- 
tainly be inexpert, judging from your present situation?’ The 
answer is that a determination taken on a real question of educa- 
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tional policy probably involves expense, and one taken upon such 
a question as whether the university will build dormitories or 
will use some of the money required for that purpose to pay 
better salaries, or to call a new professor, directly touches educa- 
tional policies. It is not that the professor can advise sanely as 
to financial policy, but that he has first-hand knowledge of the 
wants of the university, and should have a direct opportunity 
of expressing them through his own representatives; and it is 
eminently desirable that he, too, should know something of the 
practical difficulties that confront the board. No important 
resolution should be adopted concerning the university’s future 
welfare, save after matured consideration of all interests in- 
volved ; and in enumerating these interests, the alumni, at least, 
as representing matured student opinion, should not be omitted. 

“The immediate program for the introduction of a measure of 
self-determination in university affairs involves certain other 
fundamental demands besides that for an opportunity of expres- 
sion of their opinions by members of the faculty before the man- 
aging board. A very essential and important feature is the es- 
tablishment of a system of participation by the faculty in appoint- 
ments, promotions and removals. Promotions should be made as 
far as possible upon fixed principles, and in the case of removals, 
other than by the automatic operation of preestablished rules, 
upon a procedure analogous to that existing in courts of law. 
While the principle of prescription may well be applied in the 
case of members of the faculty who have long and faithfully 
served, there should be an automatic elimination of the unfit by 
the application of a rule requiring promotion at certain intervals, 
or in the event of failure to secure such promotion, barring cer- 
tain accidents, removal from the faculty. Deans, department 
heads, and committees should be elected by the faculty—at least, 
the elective principle should be an element in their selection. 
The ultimate ideal in the plan of reform ought to be the establish- 
ment of the principles of responsibility and of solidarity. Every 
member of the university should have the right and the duty of 
expressing his views upon all questions of university policy, not 
alone upon those affecting his immediate department, but also 
upon those affecting the entire welfare.” 
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DepPENDENTS OF CoLLece TracHers (in eonnection with the 
distinction made under the present rules of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion between the retiring unmarried teachers and others), Amy 
Hewes, Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, December, 1919.—The summary and conclusions are as 
follows: 

“Tt has been shown that a substantial number (two-fifths) of 
the unmarried teachers in the four large women’s colleges in- 
cluded in this study contribute to the support of others, to an 
extent which sometimes prohibits providing for their own old age. 
The part of their incomes which they contribute to the support 
of their dependents is not so large, in most. cases, as the part 
contributed by the married teachers; but it is largely devoted to 
the support of older people, who will probably continue to be de- 
pendent as long as they live, while the majority of the married 
people have children who will later be responsible for the main- 
tenance of themselves and their parents. Moreover, the unmar- 
ried have a larger financial burden—relatively to the married— 
than is commonly recognized. It is commonly assumed that when 
a man ‘supports his wife’ she makes no return to him. On the 
contrary, in the case of people in moderate circumstances, the 
wife often does many things for the husband which save expense 
to him. The unmarried woman must either do these things for 
herself, thus taking time which might be used in supplementing 
her income, or she must pay a good price for having them done. 
It is true that sometimes the unmarried woman, with dependents, 
has these things done for her, but often the conditions of the 
dependency are such that she does not. 

“A further consideration is this: the married man with de- 
pendents almost invariably lives with these dependents. The 
unmarried college teacher, with dependents, frequently does not 
live with them. The cost for board and lodging for a person 
living alone is relatively greater than for the same person living 
as a member of a family. 

“The aim of the retiring allowance system is to provide for a 
dignified and comfortable old age for persons whose best years 
have been given to the cause of education in the colleges. Since 
it is not contended that the service of a college teacher is in- 
ferior because he is unmarried, and since he, as well as the mar- 
ried teacher, has in many cases undertaken a considerable finan- 
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cial burden during his teaching years, the discrimination made 
by subtracting one-third of his retiring allowance should be 
lessened, and possibly eliminated altogether.” 


Sataries, Unirep States Bureau or Epucation.—The 


report of the Commissioner of Education for the year ending 


June 30, 1919, states : 

“In May, 1919, the Bureau of Education sent out a question- 
naire to all collegiate institutions, asking them for a report on the 
percentage of increase in the salaries granted during the last aca- 
demic year and the percentage of increase voted for the coming 
academic year. Approximately half of the institutions answered 
the questionnaire. Two hundred and thirty reported increases in 
salaries granted for the last academic year, or voted for the 
coming year, or both. Seventy-two per cent of those reporting 
increases in 1918-19 increased the salaries of full professors by 
10 per cent or more. Seventy-four per cent of those reporting 
increases voted for the coming academic year are increasing the 
salaries of full professors 10 per cent or more. The salary raises 
of assistant professors and instructors have not, on the whole, been 
quite so high.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS FROM COMMITTEES 


Committers G, Mzans or INCREASING THE INTELLECTUAL IN- 
TEREST AND Raisinc THE INTELLECTUAL STANDARDS OF UNDER- 
GRaDUATES.—The chairmanship of this committee has been ac- 
cepted by Frank Aydelotte (English), Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Commirresx I, Universiry Eruics.—In connection with a recent 
Academic Freedom investigation, a teacher who had accepted an 
appointment in the institution in question, promptly resigned on 
learning more about the local conditions. His appointment hav- 
ing been arranged through a teachers’ agency, there was dispute 
as to the payment of the fee. The question was referred to the 
Committee on University Ethics and taken up by the chairman 
with the head of the agency. It is gratifying to state that the 
latter took a liberal view of the matter and that the proposed 
suit for payment was withdrawn. 

At the annual meeting discussion of this matter led to a rec- 
ommendation that Committee B (on Methods of Appointment 
and Promotion) make inquiry in regard to the general teachers’ 
agency situation, 


Commitrze P, Pensions anp Insurance.—Recent reports from 
Local Branches indicate acceptance of the plan of the Carnegie 
Foundation by the University of Pittsburgh and by Swarthmore 
College in addition to Columbia and Michigan, previously re- 
ported. Adverse action (or no action) is reported by Amherst, 
Colorado (Uniyersity), Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, 
Northwestern, Purdue, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Tufts, West- 
ern Reserve. At Yale members of the staff are advised to join 
the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity Association. The matter 
is still under consideration at Dartmouth. 
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REPORTS FROM LOCAL BRANCHES 


Princeron.—A Local Branch has been organized, the officers 
elected being: E. G. Conklin, chairman; and H. C. Warren, sec- 
retary. 

“Our initial membership, counting those whose election is now 
pending, is 99. It was resolved to hold regular monthly meetings 
throughout the year, and to take up first for discussion Methods 
of Appointment and Promotion. Professor Kemmerer made an 
interesting report of the activities of Committee P, urging all 
university and college teachers against accepting insurance with 
the Teachers’ Annuity and Insurance Association until that 
Association should modify its organization and the terms of its 
policies in accordance with the demands of our Association. The 
Princeton Branch of the Association is squarely behind Chairman 
Stone and Committee P in the stand which they have taken in 
this matter.” 


Orricers or Locat BrancHes.—Elections of officers of branches 
are reported as follows: California, F. P. Gay, chairman; Iowa, 
H. L. Rietz, chairman; Mount Holyoke, Gertrude Cushing, chair- 
man, Emilie N. Martin, secretary; Nevada, Charles Haseman, 
chairman; North Carolina, A. 8. Wheeler, chairman; Trinity 
(Connecticut), F. C. Babbitt, chairman. 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE T ON PLACE AND 
FUNCTION OF FACULTIES IN UNIVERSITY 
GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE COMMITTEE’S WORK 


This committee was appointed in the spring of 1917. On May 
8, 1917, the chairman sent to the members of the committee an 
outline of topics for their consideration with their colleagues. 
The chairman likewise requested suggestions from the members 
as to the revision of these topics. On Oct. 5, 1917, a revised set 
of topics was sent to the members, with the request that they 
be taken up and discussed by the local branches. At the same 
time, the collection of information in regard to the status of 
faculties in university government and administration in one 
hundred and ten leading colleges and universities was parcelled 
out among the members of the committee. War activities inter- 
fered considerably with the collection of these data, but by the 
end of 1918 a considerable mass had been accumulated. In May, 
1918, a second revised series of topics was sent to the members of 
the committee with the request for full discussion. Conferences 
of the committee were held at the Chicago meeting in 1917, the 
Baltimore meeting in 1918, the Cleveland meeting in 1919. But 
the largest number of members present in any of these confer- 
ences was four, Consequently the discussion had to be carried 
on by correspondence. 


PART I 


PROBLEMS AND PRINCIPLES IN UNIVERSITY 
GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 


During the past twenty-five years there has been much dis- 
cussion among faculty members and administrators, as well as 
in the public press and in books, in regard to the appropriate 
principles and practices for the government and administration 
of American colleges and universities; particularly with refer- 
ence to the respective powers and duties of boards of trustees, 
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faculties, and administrative officers. With respect to the sub- 
ject of university government and administration, and especially 
with regard to the place and function of faculties therein, there 
are still wide divergences in practice,* as well as wide differences 
of opinion. 

The matters most under consideration are these: 

What part should the faculty play in the determination of a 
university’s fundamental educational policies; with regard, for 
example, to the establishment of new educational enterprises, 
such as new colleges, schools, and departments of instruction? 
What part should the faculty have in the selection of deans and 
president, in the selection and promotion of its own members, and 
in the making of the annual budget? Should there be explicit pro- 
vision for representation of the faculty on the board of trustees, 
by way of members elected by the faculty? Or should the faculty 
be represented by way of faculty conference committees advisory 
to the board? What is the best form of departmental administra- 
tion; by permanent headship, or by a committee of professors 
with a chairman chosen for a limited and short term? 

The following report consists of three parts. 

Part Onze was prepared by the chairman alone. A preliminary 
draft of this part was submitted to the other members of the 
committee and has received their general approval. 

Part Two, RecOMMENDATIONS OF THE CoMMITTE®, is 
the result of the discussion that has been carried on since the 
committee was appointed. 

The Appmnprx contains a summary of the data collected with 
respect to the actual status of faculties in university government 
and administration. These data have been collated by the chair- 
man. 

Preparation of this report has been a laborious task, inasmuch 
as the work has been done almost entirely by correspondence. 
It is hoped that the report will serve as a fair and comprehensive 
basis for the discussion of the principles of faculty participation 
in university government and administration, and of the possible 
application of these principles under varying conditions. 

With respect to all these questions, there are, logically con- 
ceivable, two extreme types of university organization—the auto- 
cratic and bureaucratic type (I use the terms without prejudice), 


*On present practices see the appendix to this report. 
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and the democratic type. The majority of American universities 
and colleges are legally, or constitutionally, organized more or 
less on the former plan, much tempered in practice by democratic 
usage. The board of trustees is commonly endowed by statute 
with absolute power to appoint and dismiss the president, other 
administrative officers, and faculty; to determine the outlay for 
salaries, equipment, buildings, and grounds; to decide on educa- 
tional policies; to vote honorary degrees without the consent of 
the faculty. In some institutions by explicit proviso, in most 
institutions by long-established and tacitly accepted custom, the 
faculty usually controls the details of educational policy—such 
as the determination of conditions of entrance, courses of study, 
and requirements for degrees. 

In practice also, faculties exercise, by use and wont, a very 
considerable influence in the selection and promotion of their 
own members, and even at times in the selection of presidents 
and deans. Autocratic in legal structure, the best institutions 
are thus more or less democratic in practice, although in widely 
varying degrees. 

What happens in normal cases is as follows: Boards of trus- 
tees, being composed for the most part of busy men of affairs 
frequently possessing no special competence to pass judgment on 
matters of educational policy, rely chiefly upon the president for 
information and advice as to how things are going and what things 
should be done. Rarely does a board call in other members of the 
faculty for information and advice. Thus the powers actually 
ewercised by university presidents are, to a very great extent, 
not powers legally conferred wpon the office by charters, but 
exercised by the incumbents of the office as surrogates for groups 
of busy men who are not educational experts, and, fortu- 
nately, in most cases know that they are not. The worst situ- 
ations arise when successful men of affairs, who constitute a 
preponderating proportion of the membership of boards of trus- 
tees, having a slight acquaintance with educational problems, 
labor under the illusion that they are educational experts and 
proceed to interfere in the internal conduct of the univer- 
sities. It is to the credit of the good sense of most university 
trustees that they exercise to so slight an extent the exclusive 


powers, which they legally possess, to control educational poli- 
cies. 
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To the minds of many professors, this well-nigh absolute power 
possessed by trustees, even though not frequently wielded by 
them,. carries with it the potency of great dangers to sound edu- 
cational practice; dangers which often spring from potency into 
actuality. For instance, some boards of trustees are nearly or 
even completely self-perpetuating. Sometimes not even alumni 
have any adequate representation on them. Many trustees have 
life appointments. There is a frequent lack of direct responsi- 
bility to the constituency which the institution serves. Boards 
of trustees are composed chiefly of members of the vested in- 
terests and the professions—bankers, manufacturers, commercial 
magnates, lawyers, physicians, and clergymen. It is a somewhat 
rare thing to find on a board a representative of either the 
teaching profession or scientific research. Still rarer to find a 
representative of the industrial workers! An investigation of the 
personnel of the boards of twenty-five universities bears out the 
above statement. It reveals, also, the interesting fact that pri- 
vately supported institutions have on their boards a larger pro- 
portion of persons likely, by reason of their training and vocation, 
to understand the problems of higher education than do state 
universities. 

The president may be a member of the board. In any case, he 
alone sits regularly with it. No other member of the faculty 
may have access to the board’s deliberations. The board, being a 
large body of busy men of affairs, meeting rather infrequently, 
may delegate most of its business to a small executive committee, 
or even allow the president almost complete headway. If the 
president be a vigorous and dominating personality, he may thus 
become a force accelerating the dilution of educational ideals 
by gratifying the ambition to realize grandiose schemes—to 
make a record in the putting up of buildings, the multiplication 
of educational enterprises, and the numerical increase of the 
student body and the teaching staff, unregardful of the improve- 
ment or even the maintenance of qualitative standards. Or, if he 
does not possess the unusual courage and strength requisite, if 
one man is to oppose single-handed the pressure of tendencies to 
unwise expansion, whether exercised from without or from within 
the institution, the same results may follow. The quality of the 
instruction in a college or university may thus be seriously im- 
paired, by spreading out thinly, over a large number of students 
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and courses, its rather limited educational facilities. These 
facilities may be weakened by the dissipation of income to in- 
crease the numbers on the teaching staff rather than to improve 
or maintain the quality of the latter by paying decent living 
salaries. It is difficult to apportion the responsibility for the 
undoubted quantitative expansion of many institutions of higher 

learning at the expense of qualitative improvement or even pres- 
ervation of the qualitative status quo. To a large extent is it 

doubtless the natural and blind result of the insistent and grow- 
ing demand of the public for increased opportunity for both 
liberal and vocational education, a demand with which the en- 
dowments and incomes of private institutions and the appropria- 

tions of state institutions have not kept pace. But it is probably 
also due, in part, to the feeling on the part of faculties that they 
have not the recognized right to resist quantitative expansion 
(increase of numbers, departments, and curricula) when the 
adequate financial support for such expansion is not in hand or 
even in sight. It is hardly to be expected that the general public, 
or even the trustees, should have an accurate, lively, and abiding 
sense of the right relations between salary budgets, numbers of 
students and numbers of courses, and curricula. Thus it is 
argued, by its critics, that the prevailing type of organization is, 
in part at least, responsible for the lack of higher standards of 
work among students, and for the lack of distinction in teaching 
power and productive capacity on the part of so many members 
of the faculties. It is further pointed out, by critics of the prevail- 
ing type of university organization, that the large powers actually 
exercised by university presidents are, to a great extent, not 
powers legally belonging to the office but delegated to the presi- 
dent by the trustees, who are too busy and too inexpert in 
matters of higher education to exercise those powers directly 
with wisdom; whereas the actual teachers themselves have little 
or no legally recognized voice in the determination of the con- 
ditions, in the matters of fundamental university policies, aca- 
demic status and salary, under which they must work. It is 
argued that this situation is responsible, in part, for the timidity 
and lack of enterprise and spirit of so many university teachers ; 
that they tend to become either creatures of trivial pedagogical 
routine, deficient in the spirit of personal independence and 
intellectual creativeness, or discontented rebels, because they 
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are parts of a system in the guidance and reform of which they do 
not effectively participate... It is argued that men qualified for 
intellectual leadership will not enter an occupation in which they 
cannot be intellectual stimulators and originators and gain decent 
livelihoods thereat. Critics further say that the type of organi- 
zation at present prevailing seems designed for quantity pro- 
duction in credits and degrees, and that the result is that we have 
too large a proportion of mediocre and mechanized teachers 
engaged in turning out ever increasing numbers of graduates 
without any clear sense of, or respect for, the nature and value 
of scholarship and thoughtfulness. They attribute this situation 
largely to the autocratic type of university organization. 

Presidential autocracy does not usually result from the incum- 


bent of the office being an extreme instance of the born autocrat. 


We all have in us something of the autocrat. The growth of a 
too autocratic habit of action in a university president is, I 
believe, commonly the natural effect of the fact that trustees, 
public, and faculty all look to him to get results—to make two 
buildings grow where only one grew before, two dollars where 
only one grew before, two students where there was only one 
before, two professors where there was only one before. The 
responsibility is tremendous and the temptations insidious and 
insistent. The faculties must bear their shure of the blame, in 
so far as they too are disposed to transfer their own responsi- 
bilities and powers of initiative to the shoulders of the president ; 
and in so far, too, as they allow themselves to be motivated by 
the unseemly striving for the increase of their departments in 
numbers of students and instructors. 

Too many professors look upon the university chiefly as a place 
where their own departmental specialty can be practised without 
let or hindrance. 

The best way for a faculty to show that it is worthy of a greater 
share of responsibility in the government of the university is to 
exercise vigorously and in concert the responsibilities and powers 
that it has. We should value our calling highly, and show, by 
our words and deeds, that we are asking for more power in order 
that we may the better discharge our social responsibilities as 
preeminently the class of public servants to which is intrusted 
the high duty of preserving for, and propagating in, the coming 
generation an intelligent and balanced consciousness of the 
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essential continuity of civilization ; and, by our teaching and our 
productive work, make it clear to all who have eyes to see and 
ears to hear that there is nothing that moves in the modern 
world beyond the blind forces of nature that does not owe its 
origin and its power to the unremitting and persistent exercise 
of systematic thinking and investigation, and to that disciplined 
exercise of the creative imagination that comes only through 
hard thinking. 

Let us turn now to consider the other possible extreme in 
university government. In the extreme democratic type of uni- 
versity government the faculty would control all educational 
policies, nominate and virtually elect its own members, nominate 
the president and other administrative officers and determine 
the distribution of the budget. The function of the board of 
trustees would be simply to hold and administer, in accordance 
with the wishes of the faculty, the property and income of the 
university. The board would thus become a holding corporation. 

The chief objections urged against this thoroughgoing faculty 
autonomy in university government are as follows: The lack of 
concentration of authority and responsibility would conduce to 
inefficiency ; there would be a lack of initiative and leadership; 
personalities and politics would play too large a part in univer- 
sity government and administration; members of the faculty 
would spend too much of their time in the details of administra- 
tive and executive work, to the great neglect of their main duties 
as teachers and investigators. All these objections seem to me 
to have some weight. A university needs leadership in its pre 
siding officers. I am not sure, however, that a good faculty would 
not be more competent to choose its president and other adminis- 
trative leaders than the average board of trustees acting alone; 
or that it might not demand, even more insistently, efficiency in 
its executive agents, if they were really in law and fact chosen 
by and responsible to the faculty alone. I think nearly all good 
men on our faculties would always be very ready to delegate to 
special officers and committees the many routine details in- 
volved in the conduct of the university’s educational policies. As 
matters stand now, in fact, in the best institutions, committees 
and faculties usually investigate and determine the main con- 
clusions reached by universities on the questions which come up 
for settlement from time to time. A good president suggests and 
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leads, but he does not attempt autocratically to decide matters of 
policy. Personalities and politics might play too large a part 
in a university organized on the extreme democratic plan; but 
often they do so in the prevailing present type. The most 
serious objection to complete faculty control, to my mind, is this 
—the faculty is a body of specialists engaged to perform two 
closely related public services, namely, higher instruction and 
productive research ; and therefore, responsible to a constituency, 
either to the people of a whole state or to those who support a 
private institution by giving their money and sending their 
children to it. The trustees are the prudential officers, the 
custodians for the constituency which the university exists to 
serve. In a large sense, of course, this constituency is the nation, 
and mankind through the nation. But actually, in practice, it 
must be, in every case, a fraction of the larger constituency, to 
which the university is more directly responsible. Faculties are 
public servants. They should, like other public servants, have an 
effective part in determining the conditions under, and manner in, 
which their services are to be rendered ; but they must also be held 
formally or legally responsible to the body chosen as custodians of 
the public interest. Therefore, it seems to me that we must con- 
clude—neither that boards of trustees should exercise exclusive 
control over the educational work and workers of the university, 
nor that the workers should exercise exclusive control. The only 
solution lies in joint responsibility and control, with the dis- 
tribution of emphasis on responsibility and control varying with 
the particular aspect of the whole matter of the conduct of uni- 
versity affairs which may be uppermost in a given situation. In 
the matter of property and income, for example, inasmuch as the 
faculty gets its living from its work, the trustees must have 
principal and final control as custodians for the university’s 
public constituency and clientéle; while the faculty, which should 
know best what are the minimal economic conditions under 
which its work can be effectively done, should be represented and 
heard on the matter. In the matter of the determination and 
carrying out of educational policies, the members of the faculty 
are the experts, and should usually have the principal voice in 
the decision. But it may sometimes happen that a faculty needs 
to hear from the trustees on what seem to be urgent needs, in 
the way of changes and improvements in educational policies or 
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their execution, that the university’s constituency seeks to have 
satisfied. It is in this spirit of joint responsibility and fuller 
cooperation that the specific: recommendations of your committee 
have been made. 

There is room for debate and difference of opinion in regard to 
specific features in the several details, but I think that there ia 
no reasonable doubt as to the validity of the main principles 
involved. These are faculty power of initiative and right of 
consent in all matters of educational policy, faculty participation 
in the nomination of its own members and officers, provision for 
frequent interchange of views between trustees and faculty, 
openness of the faculty to suggestions on educational policy 
from the trustees; but the responsibility for the use of monies 
and the final election of administrative officers and members of 
the teaching staff to remain with the trustees, since they are the 
custodians of the public interest in the care and administration 
of the property and income provided for the conduct of higher 
education and research. 

J. A. LEIGHTON, | 
Chairman. 


PART II 
SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Your committee presents the following recommendations, not 
as a finality, but as affording a fair basis for the discussion of 
guiding principles and methods in university government and 
administration, from the point of view of the faculty. 

It is not possible to formulate views in regard to the place 
and function of faculties in university government and adminis- 
tration without, at the same time, formulating views as to the 
places and functions of trustees and administrative officers. Your 
committee has, therefore, deemed it necessary to go over the 
whole subject of university organization, and to offer suggestions 
on all its main topics. 


Secrion I. Boarps or Trustees AND FAcuLtizs 


The trustees should be primarily the custodians of the financial 
interests of the university, and as such they should have the 
consenting voice in the final determination of its educational 
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policies. They should also have the right to take the initiative 
in matters of educational policy, by recommending for consider- 
ation by the faculty such changes thereof as they deem desirable; 
and they should be invited to be present and to speak, without 
vote, in all university faculty meetings called to discuss general 
educational policies. Their consent should be necessary to the 
establishment or abolition of a college, school, or department, 
primarily with respect to the financial costs involved; and for 
the same reason, to all appointments, promotions, and dismissals, 
of members of the teaching staff. Except in financial matters, 
the trustees should not exercise directly the final power over 
educational policies and interests which, at the present time, 
they legally possess in many cases. 

The faculty should be represented in some manner at regular 
or stated meetings of the board of trustees. This end may be 
accomplished in several ways: members may be elected by the 
faculty to membership on the board of trustees for limited terms 
of office and without vote (the Cornell plan) ; or the faculty com- 
mittee on university policy may be elected by the faculty from 
its own members to be present and advise with the board as a 
whole, or with the regularly appointed committee of the board 
on university policy (the plan in vogue at Princeton, Stanford, 
Wisconsin, etc.). The majority of your committee favors the 
latter plan on the following grounds: 

1, It seems undesirable that faculty representatives should 
vote on such matters as the appointments, promotions, and 
salaries of their confreres; and, inasmuch as the trustees are 
the finally responsible custodians of the university’s interests, 
non-voting membership on boards of trustees would seem to be 
an equivocal, and therefore undesirable, compromise. 

2. Faculty representatives are really in a stronger position to 
give information and advice if they are not members of the board. 

In any case there should be a faculty committee on university 
policy, and there should be provision for regular and stated 
conferences between the trustees, or a similar committee of the 
trustees, and this faculty committee. 

On the other hand, some members of your committee are in 
favor of faculty representatives elected to membership on the 
boards of trustees. They urge that this experiment should be 
tried out and that time should be given for it to be worked out 
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fully. They do not see why a man with first-hand acquaintance 
with the educational work of a university, with the institution’s 
weaknesses and needs, and with the needs of his colleagues, should 
not be an admirable representative of the faculty on the govern- 
ing board. It seems to your committee, as a whole, desirable that 
both of the above-mentioned plans of faculty representation, 
namely, by conference committee and by faculty membership on 
the board, should be thoroughly tried out. The conference com- 
mittee plan seems to be best suited for state institutions, and 
faculty representation on the Governing Board for privately 
endowed institutions. 

There should be a recognized mode of procedure for the joint 
determination, by trustees and faculties, of what is included in 
the term educational policies. It is difficult to frame in advance a 
completely inclusive definition of this term. Clearly, educational 
policies include the following: standards for admission and for 
degrees ; determination of the proper ratio between numbers of 
students, of courses and of instructors, respectively ; numbers of 
teaching hours; the establishment of new chairs and departments 
of instruction, of new curricula and courses; the organization of 
new administrative units; the promotion of research; provision 
for publication; the abolition of any established form of educa- 
tional or research activity; the distribution of income between 
material equipment and personnel. In the case of doubt or dis- 
pute as to whether a given matter is a question of educational 
policy, the matter should be decided by conference between 
trustees and faculty representatives and only after opportunity 
has been given for the faculty to consider and decide its views 
upon the matter. 

Where there is a faculty conference committee, as above rec- 
ommended, it would properly serve as the medium of conference 
between trustees and faculty upon such matters. 

It is highly desirable that the trustees keep in as close personal 
touch as possible with the work and needs of the various depart- 
ments of the university, preferably through conference with the 
professors. It is also highly desirable that there should be 
frequent opportunity for informal meetings of trustees and pro- 
fessors, for the purpose of mutual acquaintance. It is unfortu- 
nate when members of the board of trustees have no personal 
acquaintance with even the heads or chairmen of departments. 
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Trustees should be appointed for definite and relatively long 
terms of service. In order to guard against hasty and unwise 
changes of policy and, in state universities, in order to lessen the 
opportunity for political control, only a small fraction of these 
terms of service should expire annually. Alumni or alumne 
‘should have representation on the boards of trustees. The board 
of trustees should never be a wholly self-perpetuating body, nor 
should trustees ever be elected for life.* 


Secrion II. Tue Presipent aND THE Facu.ty 


The president of a university should be its educational leader, 
and its chief administrative officer, both with regard to the 
functions of the trustees and those of the faculty. It should be 
his duty to propose to trustees and faculty educational policies 
and measures that will further the efficiency of the university in 
the twofold work of instruction and research. Since we conceive 
that the president should be regarded even more as a formulator 
and initiator of educational policies than as an administrative 
and executive expert, your committee holds that he should be 
chosen for broad scholarship, insight into educational needs and 
problems and power of leadership, no less than for administrative 
skill. 

The president should be, ew officio, the chairman of the general 
faculty and a member of all minor faculties.+ 

The consent of the president should be necessary to all appoint- 
ments to, and dismissals from, the instructional staff; but in 
these matters he should always act in cooperation with repre- 
sentatives of the departments concerned. In case of exigency, 
as during the summer vacation, he may make a temporary ap- 
pointment so that the work of the university shall not be inter- 
rupted. His consent should also be necessary to all appoint- 
ments to, or dismissals from, administrative and executive posi- 
tions. 

The president should be responsible for the enforcement of the 
rules and regulations of the university, as determined by the 


* Two members of your committee see no objection to life trustees, pro- 
vided they are in the minority. 

+ For the sake of brevity, the term “minor faculty” is used, throughout 
this report, to designate the faculty of a college, or other administrative 
grouping of departments, organized within a university for the purpose of 
carrying on a fairly unified body of courses and curricula. 
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trustees and faculty within their respective provinces; except 
that this function may be delegated in specific instances to other 
administrative officers or to committees. 

The president should be nominated by a committee of the 
board of trustees acting jointly with a similar committee se- 
lected by the faculty. The nomination of this committee should 
require confirmation by the board of trustees. The president’s 
term of office should be indefinite. 


Secrion III. Deans anp 


There is a wide divergence of usage and view in regard to the 
powers and duties of deans and their relations, respectively, to 
presidents and faculties. In the smaller and independent college 
of arts a dean is apt to be chiefly a disciplinary officer and ad- 
ministrator of rules, often an understudy to the president. In 
large universities, where there may be ten or a dozen colleges 
or schools, and where the colleges of arts, engineering, and agri- 
culture, for example, may each have thousands of students, the 
office of dean becomes a very responsible and important one. In 
such cases the dean is, for many purposes, the president of an 
important administrative unit within the university. In the 
latter case, his situation has been, and still is, in many institu- 
tions, somewhat anomalous. It is chiefly with reference to the 
latter type of university organization that your committee has 
considered the duties and powers of deans and their relations 
to the faculties. 

The following considerations on the functions of, and manner 
of choosing, deans are offered as a basis for discussion: The dean 
of a college, school, or other administrative division within a uni- 
versity, should be the chief administrative and executive officer 
of a minor faculty. He should be ez-officio chairman of his fac- 
ulty. It should be his duty to formulate and present to the fac- 
ulty policies for its consideration; however, the foregoing clause 
should not be understood as implying any abridgment of the right 
of any member of the faculty to present any matter whatever to 
the faculty. The dean should be responsible for the enforcement 
of admission requirements to his college, for the oversight of the 
work of students in his college, and for the articulation of courses 
and curricula. (In this work he should have the cooperation of 
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an executive committee of his faculty.) He should be the ordi- 
nary medium of communication for all official business of his 
college with the administrative and governing authorities of the 
university (trustees, president and general faculty, the students, 
and the public). But other or additional representatives may 
be chosen by the faculty for special conferences. Like the presi- 
dent, however, the functions of the dean are conceived to be those 
of an educational leader as well as an administrator. 

As far as possible, a dean should not be at the same time the 
executive officer of a department of instruction. 

The minor faculty over which he is to preside should partici- 
pate in the selection of a dean. All the members of your commit- 
tee are agreed that the dean should be chosen by the concurring 
action, in some form, of faculty, president, and trustees. The 
majority of your committee (eight members) think that the 
faculty of the school or college should in the first instance nomi- 
nate the dean, preferably through a committee, such faculty 
nomination to require confirmation by the president before final 
election of the dean by the trustees. Several members of your 
committee think that the president should take the initiative in 
the nomination of a dean, but that he should always present his 
nomination to the faculty for confirmation before final election 
by the trustees. Three members of your committee think the 
dean should be nominated by the president, preferably after 
consultation with an appropriate committee elected by the fac- 
ulty. 

One of the matters most under debate in regard to deans is the 
question of whether they should be elected for definite or in- 
definite terms. In a number of universities, such as Cornell and 
Yale, deans are elected for definite and relatively short terms.* 
In the majority of universities, deans are elected on indefinite 
tenure. 

The most serious objection to the election of deans on in- 
definite tenure is the danger that they will degenerate into admin- 
istrative machines, lose vital contact with the life of teaching 
and productive scholarship, and thus lose rapport with their 
faculties. One remedy for this danger is the appointment, at 
fair salaries, of secretaries or assistants to the deans, with 
insistence that the deans should retain a certain amount of in- 


* See Appendix. 
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structional work. It would thus be possible to secure persons 
of sufficient scholarship and good judgment to relieve the dean 
of much of the routine work of his office. 

If a dean be elected on indefinite tenure, there is, of course, 
the danger that a situation may arise in which a dean is out of 
harmony with the president or with the faculty, or with both, 
and there may be no remedy short of drastic action by the trus- 
tees. Election of deans for definite and relatively short terms 
of office would meet such situations. But, on the other hand, 
there are two serious objections to the election of deans for 
definite terms: 

1. It does not insure continuity of policy in the office. 

2. Many good men would be reluctant to devote a large por- 
tion of their time to administrative work for a limited term, 
inasmuch as at the end of the term they might find themselves 
out of office and in the meantime have lost ground in their own 
specialties, through lack of time and energy for productive work. 

Eight members of your committee think the dean should be 
elected for definite terms, and be eligible for reelection; seven 
members think that it would be difficult to get efficient candi- 
dates for the office under limited term appointments, and that 
the possibility of frequent changes in the office would militate 
against continuity of policy. 

This whole question can be decided wisely, only after it has 
been determined jointly by the president, trustees, and faculty, 
what are to be the duties and functions of the dean. If a dean 
is to be the chief educational leader and the director of an im- 
portant group of departments, clearly, in a large administrative 
unit, he must devote much of his time to administrative work. 
If the office is to be so important and onerous, then a dean 
should be elected either for a. comparatively long term or for 
an indefinite term. If, on the other hand, a dean is to be simply 
the chairman of a faculty and the administrator, under the rules 
and regulations of a faculty, of the routine business of his col- 
lege, there is no good reason why he should be elected on an 
indefinite tenure. There should then be opportunity for re 
election or rotation in the office. If the latter view be taken of 
the dean’s office, it will follow, in large universities, of course, 
that the minimizing of the duties and powers of deans in leader- 
ship and administration will lead to the magnifying of the same 
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duties and powers in the president’s office. Either deans are to 
be important agents in educational progress, or they are to be 
chiefly chairmen and routine executive agents of minor faculties. 
Either the president is to be the single chief educational leader, 
or he is to be only primus inter pares. For, with all due emphasis 
‘on the right and duty of faculties to originate and initiate poli- 
cies, it is doubtful if they will always do so without leadership 
somewhere in the administrative offices. In view of the variety 
in the size and complexity of educational interests in the con- 
stituent colleges of a large university, it would probably be wise 
that a uniform rule should not obtain in regard to the term 
of tenure for deans. The case of each college or school could 
be dealt with on its own merits. One administrative unit in the 
university may need a vigorous educational leader, called from 
without to initiate and carry on, for a comparatively long term, 
educational policies; another unit in the same university, with 
a small faculty, and relatively fixed curricula, may need only 
a chairman elected for a short term from the faculty. 


Section IV. Tue Facuity anp Bupert MAKING 


Procedures in regard to budget-making will, properly, vary 
with the size of institutions and the complexity of their edu- 
cational interests. A procedure that is suitable for a moderate- 
sized and homogeneous college may not work well, without modi- 
fications, in a large university with a great variety of educa- 
tional interests. The procedure in budget-making must differ 
somewhat in a state university and a privately supported college, 
since in the former the total available budget depends solely 
on the action of a legislature, whereas in the latter it depends 
on present fixed and prospective sources of income. Certain 
broad principles may be laid down, and variations in modes of 
application considered. 

The fundamental principle that your committee subscribes to, 
with one exception, is that in all cases the faculty should have 
a recognized voice in the preparation of the annual budget. In 
large colleges or universities this end can perhaps be best 
achieved through a budget committee elected by the faculty. 
It is interesting to note, in this connection, that Oberlin College 
has for many years had a faculty budget committee. The recom- 
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mendations of this committee, after approval by the council (com- 
posed of all permanently appointed professors and associate 
professors), are taken up and considered by a prudential commit- 
tee, consisting of certain faculty representatives and representa- 
tives of the board of trustees, before the trustees as a whole pass 
on the budget. We are informed by both trustees and faculty 
members that this system has worked very satisfactorily. Trus- 
tees of Oberlin say that they would not entertain a proposition 
to abolish this committee. 

The following procedure is suggested as being suitable for the 
large university, which includes a considerable number of col- 
leges or schools. Like other matters of university organization, 
it is presented tentatively as affording a fair basis for discussion: 
The deans of the various colleges, having been notified by the 
president of the approximate prospective income (or, in a state 
university, of what may reasonably be expected, when the legis- 
lative appropriation is still pending), the deans should prepare, 
after consultation with the executive officers of departments, 
their trial budgets. In the opinion of the majority of your com- 
mittee, the dean should prepare his trial budget in cooperation 
with a budget committee elected by the faculty of the college. 
Five members dissent from this view, holding that the dean 
should have sole responsibility for the final preparation of his 
college budget. 

The trial budgets of the various colleges should then be put 
together into the tentative general budget by the president. The 
president should be directly responsible for those portions of the 
total budget not covered by the budgets of the various colleges. 
We have in mind such matters as general equipment and main- 
tenance, new buildings, improvements in grounds, library, etc. 
The tentative total budget should then be taken up by the uni- 
versity budget committee. This committee should act as a 
board of equalization to bring the total budget within the finan- 
cial competence of the institution. Several members of your 
committee think that the university budget committee should 
include elected representatives of the minor faculties. The ma- 
jority of your committee are of the opinion that a budget com- 
mittee so constituted would be unwieldy, and believe that the 
university budget committee should consist of the president and 
deans. The trustees should have final authority in the determi- 
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nation of the budget, but they should not alter the distribution 
of the items for salaries and current expenses, as recommended 
by the university budget committee, without notifying the com- 
mittee and giving reasons for such alterations. If the university 
budget committee is unable to agree on items of the budget, the 
trustees should, before making their final decision, hear both 
sides. 

' The president should, however, have the power to make inde- 
pendent budgetary recommendations to the trustees in order to 
meet special contingencies—such as to fill vacancies on the staff 
occurring during vacation, to raise a salary to meet an offer 
from another institution, or to secure a good man; but he should 
report his action in such cases, at the earliest opportunity, to 
the university budget committee. 

In a single independent college organization, the Oberlin pro- 
cedure is probably the best. 

Summing up this matter, the majority of your committee be- 
lieve that some sort of recognized participation of faculties in 
budget-making is desirable and would tend to allay the discon- 
tent which so frequently arises from inequities in the distribution 
of the salary budget. 
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Section V. Tue 


The faculty should be the legislative body for all matters con- 
cerning the educational policy of the university. In larger uni- 
versities, consisting of more than one school or college, there 
should be either a general faculty or an elected body represent- 
ing all the faculties, for the determination of the educational 
policy of the university as a whole; and there should also be 
minor faculties to care for the special educational interests of 
individual schools and colleges. The exact lines of demarcation 
between the powers of these faculties will differ somewhat in 
different institutions and should be specified in the constitution 
of the university. In any case where there is doubt whether 
a given measure comes within the powers of a minor faculty, it 
should be referred to the general faculty, either for determination 
or for definition of the powers of the minor faculty. 

Each faculty should determine its own rules of procedure, and 
these rules should specify the standing committees and their func- 
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tions. All standing committees should be elected by the faculty. 

As far as possible, details of educational procedure should be 
handled by committees or by special administrative officers re- 
sponsible to the faculty. 

Each faculty should determine its own voting membership. 
An executive faculty or committee should not determine this, but 
should receive its power from the whole faculty of the university, 
college, or school. 

The faculty should participate, through appropriate commit- 
tees, in the selection of full professors and executive officers of 
departments. When a department is sufficiently manned and 
contains members of professorial rank, it should be represented 
on the nominating committee, which should consist, in addition, 
of the president, the dean or deans most concerned, and, especially 
in the case of vacancies to be filled in departments having no 
members of professorial rank, of professors in cognate depart- 
ments. 

Nominations to teaching positions of lower rank should ema- 
nate from committees consisting of the professors of the depart- 
ment involved, the dean or deans most concerned, and the presi- 
dent. All members of the department who are of full professorial 
rank should have a voice in making a nomination. If there are 
no full professors in a department, then the associate or assistant 
professors should be members of the committee. The methods 
of promotion should follow the same general procedure. 

Among the standing committees of the general faculty should 
be a judicial committee of a small number of members, one or 
more to be elected annually by the faculty to serve for a definite 
term (or the whole committee to be elected by the faculty when 
need arises). In the event of the proposed dismissal of a member 
of the instructing staff, on indefinite tenure of appointment, or 
before the expiration of a definite term of appointment, the 
member in question should have the right to full investigation 
by the judicial committee of the grounds alleged for the proposed 
action. Failure to sustain the charges before the committee 
should estop dismissal. The judicial committee should report 
its finding to the president and the board of trustees. 

All degrees given in course should be voted by the faculty. 
Honorary degrees should be voted by the trustees only upon 
the recommendation of a joint committee of the faculty and the 
trustees. 
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In larger universities, where the size of the general faculty 
makes the body too unwieldy for the despatch of routine business, 
a smaller representative body might well be chosen by the faculty 
to act in its stead and as its agent for the despatch of routine 


_ business, subject to the legislative authority of the general 


faculty. Members of this smaller body—which might be called 
university senate, council, or administrative committee of the 
university faculty—other than the president and deans, who 
should be e2#-officio members, might be chosen by election from 
the university faculty for relatively short terms of office—for 
example, two or three years; or this smaller body might consist 
of all administrative heads of departments plus the president 
and deans. Or the administrative committee for the despatch 
of routine business might consist of the president and deans. An 
alternative plan is to make the university senate, however chosen, 
the legislative body in matters of educational policy for the uni- 
versity as a whole. The general faculty would be called to- 
gether at intervals for the discussion of larger educational prob- 
lems, but would have no legislative functions. In this plan of 
organization there may well be an administrative committee of 
the senate for the despatch of routine business. Your commit- 
tee, as a whole, offers no opinion as to the respective merits of 
these three plans.* 


*In this connection attention may be called to three different ways in 
which smaller administrative faculties operate as agents of the larger or 
general faculty. At Illinois and Minnesota, the General Faculty includes 
all teachers of the rank of instructor or higher. Its function is to discuss 
larger educational problems. The University Senate at Minnesota consists 
of all members of the gereral faculty of the rank of professor or associate 
professor who give more tltan half their time to regular university work. 
At Illinois the Senate consists of full professors and acting heads of de 
partments, whatever their title or rank. This is the legislative body for 
the university as a whole. The Administrative Committee of the Senate 
consists of the president, the deans of colleges and schools, and certain 
other general university officers. This committee carries on the routine 
business of the university, subject to the authority of the senate. 

At Yale, in each school there is a General Faculty consisting of all the 
teaching staff above the rank of assistant, and a Board of Permanent Ofi- 
cers consisting of full professors; the former consider matters of curricu- 
lum and relations with students; the latter, questions of permanent policies 
and the nomination of faculty members. Yale proposes, in its new or- 
ganization, to have an elected University Council, representing groups of 
departments, which shall attend to the general university business. This 
plan is quite similar to the plan that has been adopted in the university 
faculty of Ohio State, acting as a committee of the whole to consider the 
“Proposed Constitution.” On the latter plan the University Faculty will con- 
sist of all teachers of professorial rank. This will be the supreme legisla- 
tive body of the faculty. It will meet chiefly to discuss and legislate on 
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Section VI. DerarTMENTs 


At present there is considerable variation with respect to the 
organization and administration of departments. In many in- 
stitutions there are permanent heads or chairmen, appointed by 
the trustees on the recommendations of the president and deans. 
In a considerable number of institutions the chairman is chosen 
for a short term, for a year or two, by the trustees on nomination 
of the professors in the department (who thus constitute a com- 
mittee of administration), confirmed by the dean and presi- 
dent. The latter plan—the Committee Plan—seems preferable 
where the departments are fairly strong in their personnel and 
contain several members of nearly equal scholarly standing and 
academic rank; the former plan where departments are weak 
in personnel and in need of vigorous leadership and upbuilding, 
or where in large departments a very considerable proportion of 
the staff consists of instructors and assistants doing elementary 
teaching and who are frequently changing in personnel. Where 
the permanent headship plan obtains, it should be clearly under- 
stood that the heads of departments shall recognize the individual 
responsibility of other professors in the department for the dis- 
charge of the duties committed to them by their appointment, 
and shall act so as to allow proper scope to the ability and initia- 
tive of all members of the department. Where the committee sys- 
tem obtains, it should be clearly recognized that the chairman 
shall be chosen by concurrent action of the permanent members 
of the department, the dean, and the president, and that changes 
in the administrative officers of departments should not be made 
regardless of the wishes of the members of the department. Your 
committee has felt that, while departmental organization is a very 
important detail of university policy, it was scarcely possible 
for this committee to report, within a reasonable time, upon the 
general principles of faculty participation in university govern- 
ment and administration and, at the same time, to go thoroughly 
into this particular subject. Your committee recommends that 


general policies, and to review the acts of the senate on appeal. The Senate 
is to consist of administrative officers ex offictis (president, deans, 


* ete.) and fifteen members elected by the general faculty, five to be selected 


each year for a term of three years. The Senate is charged with the 
despatch of routine business, subject to the legislative direction and revi- 
sion of its acts by the University Faculty. The Administrative Council of 
president and deans is to serve chiefly as the university budget committee. 
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a special committee of this Association on Departmental Organi- 
gation and Administration be appointed. 

The Committee: J. R. Angell, Chicago; Boyd Bode, Illinois; 
F. H. Dixon, Princeton; E. A. Gilmore, Wisconsin ; Ross-G, Har- 
rison, Yale; F. H. Hodder, Kansas; Theo. Hough, Virginia; J. B. 
Johnston, Minnesota; L. E. Lord, Oberlin; Paul Monroe, Colum- 
bia; Louis T. More, Cincinnati; Lucy M, Salmon, Vassar; M. W. 
Sampson, Cornell; A. B. Wolfe, Texas; J. A. Leighton, Ohio 
State, Chairman. 


APPENDIX 


DATA CONCERNING THE ACTUAL STATUS OF FACUL- 
TIES IN UNIVERSITY GOVERNMENT AND 
ADMINISTRATION IN A NUMBER OF 
UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES 


The information summarized herein was gathered during the 
years 1917-1919 by members of the committee from responsible 
officers of the institutions. It is possible that, in the meantime, 
changes may have taken place in regard to the place of the fac- 
ulty in university government in some of these institutions. 
Owing to the indefinite character of some of the answers re- 
ceived, it is also possible that mistakes have been made in some 
instances by the chairman not interpreting correctly the meaning 
of the answers. Where there is only one legislative faculty in 
an institution, it has been placed under the heading of the general 
faculty. The attempt was made to collect these data for one 
hundred and ten institutions. Owing, in part, to deaths and 
resignations from the committee, and, in part, to lack of re- 
sponse to inquiries, the returns are incomplete. 

It should be added, with reference to participation by facul- 
ties in the selection of their own members and of deans, as well 
as in budget-making, that the fact that a given faculty has no 
statutory or formal part in the procedures involved by no means 
implies that the faculty has not considerable influence through 
consultation and unofficial recommendation. The attempt has 
been made in this summary simply to draw the dividing line as 
closely as possible between institutions in which there are statu- 
tory provisos for faculty participation in university government 
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and administration and institutions in which there are no such 
provisos. 


I. Facutty Participation in of Epucationau Pouicy. 


Il. 


1. 


a. Vested in faculty by constitutional or statutory provision: 


Bryn Mawr, Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbia, Cornell, Tlinois, 
Kentucky, North Dakota, Northwestern (partially), Oberlin, 
Ohio Wesleyan, Ohio State, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Princeton 
(faculty control through Conference Committee), Purdue, 
Reed, Stanford, South Dakota, Trinity (Conn.), Utah, Vir- 
ginia, University of Washington, Wellesley (in part). 


(Iowa is working out a new constitution. At present it is 
working on unwritten law.) 


b. By custom: 


Amherst, Arizona, Arkansas, Beloit, Bowdoin, Brown, Carle- 
ton, Colgate, Dartmouth, Grinnell, Hamilton, Harvard, 
Haverford, Idaho, Indiana, Johns Hopkins, Kansas, Knox, 
Miami, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania State, Pittsburgh, Roch- 
ester, Stanford, Texas, Trinity (Durham, N.C.; president 
has the veto power on faculty), Tulane, Union, Vanderbilt, 
Vassar, Washington, Washington and Lee, Wesleyan, West 
Virginia, Western Reserve, Williams. 


c. Control divided: 

Colorado. 

CONSTITUTION AND Functions oF GENERAL Facutry. 
MEMBERSHIP OF GENERAL Facutry. 

a. Professors: 


Arizona, Arkansas, Bryn Mawr, California, Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, Colorado, Cornell, Dartmouth, Illinois, Johns Hop- 
kins (heads of departments), Kansas, Kentucky, Miami, 
Michigan,* Nebraska, North Dakota, Oberlin, Ohio State, 


* Michigan also has a Senate Council made up of the president, the deans 
and delegates elected by the faculties of the several schools and colleges. 
If matters of university policy originate in the Council, they are referred 
to the Senate with recommendations. Senate equals General Faculty. 
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Ohio Wesleyan (professors and associate professors, called 
the Council, have jurisdiction over important educational 
matters. The faculty, composed of all ranks, has charge of 
routine business), Oregon, Pennsylvania, Purdue, South 
Dakota, Stanford, Texas, Vanderbilt, Washington, Wash- 
ington and Lee, West Virginia, Williams, Wisconsin. 


b. Professors and instructors (usually only those on perma- 
nent appointments) : 


Amherst, Beloit, Bowdoin, Brown, Carleton, Grinnell, Har- 
vard (all who are appointed for more than one year), Haver- 
ford, Idaho, Knox, Montana, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania State, 
Reed, Vassar, University of Washington, Wellesley (in- 
structors especially designated by the trustees), Wesleyan. 


c. Representative Elective Council: 


Columbia, Yale. 


2. MemeBersuie or Minor Facutttss. 
a. Professors of all ranks: 


Columbia, Johns Hopkins (depends on faculty), Ohio State, 
Pennsylvania, Princeton, Purdue, Virginia, Washington and 
Lee, West Virginia. 


b. Professors and instructors: 


Chicago, Kansas, Northwestern, Oklahoma, Yale.* 


8. Functions or Facutry. 


a. Legislative: 


Amherst, Arizona, Bowdoin, Brown, Bryn Mawr, California, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Indiana, 
2 Johns Hopkins (depends on vote of the faculty), Kansas, 
: a Miami, Michigan, Minnesota (full and assistant professors), 


* Each college has two faculties: a Governing Board which consists of 
full professors and which deals with questions of permanent policy and 
nomination of faculty members; and a General Faculty including all pro- 
fessors and instructors, which deals with curricula and relations of 
students. 
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Nebraska, North Carolina, North Dakota (Senate: profes- 

sors of all ranks), Oberlin, Ohio State, Oregon, Pennsylvania, 

Princeton. Purdue, South Dakota, Stanford, Tulane, Utah, 

Vanderbilt, Vassar, Virginia, Washington, Washington and 

oe Wesleyan, West Virginia, Western Reserve, Wisconsin, 
ale. 


b. Deliberative only: 


Arkansas, Idaho, Oklahoma, Pittsburgh. 


PartTIcIpATION IN APPOINTMENTS AND NOoMINA- 
TIONS OF ITS OWN MEMBERS. 


NOMINATION BY: 
a. Committee: 


Bryn Mawr (committee of five), Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Grinnell, Johns Hopkins (recommends promotions and 
appointments), Michigan (committee of deans, professors, 
and president), Nebraska, Ohio Wesleyan (called Adminis- 
trative Committee ; consists of seven faculty members, presi- 
dent and treasurer), Princeton (committee of full pro- 
fessors), Purdue, Reed (Council composed of eight elected 
faculty members and the president), Stanford (elective 
Faculty Advisory Board of nine members), Utah, Vassar 
(committee of three, elected), Wellesley (committee of five), 
Wesleyan (Academic Council of president, professors, and 
other appointed members), Wisconsin, Yale (all full pro- 
fessors in colleges). 


b. Recommendation by deans and departmental ewxecutives* : 


Amherst, Arkansas, Beloit, Bowdoin (faculty), Brown, Cali- 
fornia, Carleton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Colgate, Colorado, 
Cornell, Hamilton, Harvard (unofficial), Haverford, Idaho, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, Knox, Minnesota, 
Montana, North Carolina, North Dakota, Northwestern, 
Oberlin, Ohio State, Oklahoma (recommendation of heads 


*In a number of cases faculty recommendations are without official 
status; they have a merely informal value and the president may override 
them; the trustees do not recognize the right of the faculty to nominate; 
consequently the division between }b. and c. is not exhaustive. In many 
institutions placed under b. the president virtually decides who shall be 
faculty members and their rank. 
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of departments), Oregon, Pennsylvania (by professors and 
assistant professors), Pennsylvania State, Pittsburgh, South 
Dakota, Texas, Vanderbilt, Vassar, Virginia, University 
of Washington, West Virginia, Williams. 


c. By president alone: 


Arizona, Miami, Rochester, Union. 


DepaRTMENTAL Executives, How NomInatTep? 


a. By deans and president: 


Arizona (by president), Arkansas, California (by nomination 
of president), Carleton (by president), Chicago (by presi- 
dent), Colorado, Hamilton (by president), Harvard, Illinois 
(by president), Kansas, Knox (by president), Montana, 
North Carolina (by president), North Dakota, Northwestern, 
Ohio State, Oklahoma (by president), Oregon, Pennsylvania 
State, Pittsburgh, Princeton (by president), Purdue (by 
president), Rochester (by president), Stanford (after con- 
sultation with Advisory Board), Texas, Vassar (by presi- 
dent), Union (by president), Utah, Virginia, University of 
Washington (by president), Washington and Lee, Wellesley 
(by president), Western Reserve,* West Virginia, Williams. 


b. By faculty or members of departments: 


Bryn Mawr (committee on appointments), Columbia (on 
nominations of departments), Grinnell (with president), 
Johns Hopkins, Ohio Wesleyan (administrative committee), 
Pennsylvania (by departments), Reed (president and Coun- 
cil), Vassar (partly on committee plan), Yale (faculty). 


VY. Facuury Parricipation 1n 


a. Faculty has no official part ; budgets made by deans and 

president (usually the president has the power to make 
the final decision, subject of course to the authority of 
the trustees) : 


Amherst, Arizona, Brown, California, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Colorado, Columbia, Haverford, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, 


* Western Reserve is changing its rules so as to give the faculty more 
active and fuller participation in university government. 
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Kansas, Miami, Pittsburgh, South Dakota, Stanford, Utah, 
Vanderbilt, Virginia (consultation with deans and profes- 
sors), Wellesley, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Yale. 


b. By special committee selected by faculty: 


Harvard (Arts, in other faculties by deans), Johns Hop- 
kins, Kentucky (deans and directors), Oberlin,* Ohio Wes- 
leyan (see III.), Minnesota (College of Science, Letters, 
and Arts), Northwestern (Committee on budget), Reed 
(Council), Wesleyan (Academic Council participates in 
budget-making). 


c. Deans, department heads or professors, and president: 


Arkansas, Bowdoin (president and faculty), Carleton, Colo- 
rado, Cornell, Dartmouth, Knox, Montana (president and 
chancellor), North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio State, 
Oklahoma, Pennsylvania (department makes recommenda- 
tions to dean; dean transmits to provost; provost to finance 
committee of trustees), Pennsylvania State, Princeton (presi- 
dent and trustees), Purdue, Stanford, University of Wash- 
ington, West Virginia, Williams (president). 


d. President and department heads: 
Wellesley. 


e. Miwed: 


Carleton (president and full professors), Grinnell (commit- 
tee of one professor, business manager, and treasurer), 


* The Oberlin procedure in budget-making is interesting enough to deserve 
special mention. There are three administrative divisions in the college,— 
the College of Arts and Sciences, the Conservatory of Music, and the Grad- 
uate School of Theology; each of these divisions has a Council, com- 
posed of all professors and associate professors on indefinite appointments. 
Bach year these Councils elect their respective Budget Committees. The 
dean is eg-oficio chairman. The president may be elected to membership 
(as a matter of practice, he is always elected a member of the College 
Budget Committee). To these Budget Committees the departments present 
their requests for appropriations. The report of the committee is then 
submitted to the proper Council. The Council approves the budget, which 
is then submitted to a General Budget Committee. The General Budget 
Committee is elected by the General Council, or Faculty (a body composed 
of all the members of the several Councils). The president is ex-oficio 
chairman of this General Budget Committee. The General Budget Com- 
mittee arranges for the general appropriation and revises the budget of the 
individual councils. This budget is then returned for approval to the 
General Council and, on their recommendation, goes without change to the 
Board of Trustees for approval. 
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Michigan (budget committee of regents has authority; the 
deans and heads of departments are consulted), Oregon 
(council of three deans and three professors), Rochester, 
and Union do not participate. 


NoMINaTION oF Deans. 


How NoMINaTep. 
a. By president: 


Amherst, Arizona, Arkansas, Bowdoin, Brown, California, 
Carleton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Colorado, Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, Harvard, Idaho, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Knox, 
Michigan, Miami, Minnesota, Montana (chancellor), Ne- 
braska, North Carolina, North Dakota, Northwestern, Ohio 
State, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Prince- 
ton, Purdue, South Dakota, Stanford, Texas, Vanderbilt, 
Vassar, Virginia, Washington, University of Washington, 
Wellesley, West Virginia, Williams, Wisconsin. 


b. Nominated by faculty: 


Cornell, Johns Hopkins (subject to ratification by president 
and trustees), Grinnell (committee), Kentucky, North Da- 
kota, Oberlin (faculty recommends), Utah (in consultation 
with faculty), Washington and Lee, Western Reserve (fac- 
ulty recommends), Yale. 


Terms or Deans. 

a. Definite: 

Bowdoin, Cincinnati (one year), Cornell (arts and sci- 
ences), Illinois (in part), Pennsylvania (one year), South 


Dakota (one year), Stanford (one year), Texas (two years), 
Yale (term is fixed by faculty). 


b. Indefinite: 


California, Carleton, Chicago, Columbia, Dartmouth, Har- 
vard, Idaho, Illinois (in part), Kansas, Miami, Michigan, 
Ohio State, Ohio Wesleyan, Pennsylvania State, Pittsburgh, 
Princeton, Vanderbilt, Virginia, Washington (except medi- 
cal school), Wellesley. 
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VII. Format Facuury Participation 1n Sevecrion or Presi- 
DENT BY NOMINATION TO Boarp OF TRUSTEBS, OR OTHERWISE. 


a. Yes: 


Grinnell (advisory), Kentucky, North Dakota, Oberlin, Ohio 
Wesleyan (committee of four), Utah. 


b. No: 


Amherst, Arizona, Arkansas, Beloit, Bowdoin, Brown, Cali- 
fornia, Carleton, Chicago, Colorado, Columbia, Dartmouth, 
Harvard, Haverford, Illinois, Johns Hopkins, Kansas, Knox, 
Miami, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, Northwestern, 
Ohio State, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, 
Princeton, Purdue, Stanford, Vanderbilt, Vassar, Virginia, 
University of Washington, Wellesley, Wesleyan, West Vir- 
ginia, Western Reserve, Williams. 


VIII. Has rue Faculty ANY FORMALLY RECOGNIZED MANS OF 
CONFERENCE WITH THE TRUSTEES OTHER THAN THROUGH 
THE PRESIDENT? 


a. Yes: 


Brown (consultation committee of three professors, three 
trustees, and the president), Bryn Mawr (any professor may 

attend the sessions of the board), Colorado (upon request), 
Columbia, Cornell (three elected), Kentucky (constitutional 
right of address and hearing), North Dakota (right of hear-. 
ing), Northwestern, Pennsylvania (through deans), Prince- 
ton (joint committee), Reed (has a Welfare Committee, 
consisting of two trustees, two elected faculty members and 
the president; this committee receives reports from the 

faculty council and makes recommendations to the trus- 
tees on all matters of policy. See School and Society, Vol. 
IIL., No. 594-599), Utah (by a committee), University of 
Washington (president calls in representatives), Washing- 
ton and Lee (any professor may attend a session of the 
board), Wesleyan (on honorary degrees), 


b. No: 


Amherst, Arkansas, California, Carleton, Chicago, Harvard, 
Haverford, Illinois, Johns Hopkins, Kansas, Miami, Michi- 
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gan, Montana, Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio State, Okla- 
homa, Pittsburgh, Princeton, Stanford, Texas, Vanderbilt, 
Vassar, Washington, Wellesley, West Virginia, Western 
Reserve, Williams. 


Boarp or Trustees. How. CHosen? 
a. Appointed by Governor: 


Arkansas, California (16 by Governor, 7 ew officio), Idaho, 
Iowa,* Kansas (see note),} Minnesota, Montana, North Caro- 
lina (by legislature), North Dakota (in part, 3 by Governor, 
2 ew officio), Ohio State, Oregon (10, and 3 ew officio), Pur- 
due, Texas, Virginia, University of Washington (with 
approval of Senate), West Virginia (4 members appointed 
by Governor). 


b. By popular election: 


Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, West Virginia (State Superin- 
tendent). 


c. Cooptation. 


Beloit, Carleton, Chicago, Haverford (by a corporation), 
Johns Hopkins, Knox, Stanford, Vassar. 


d. Partial cooptation, with alumni representation: 


Amherst (alumni), Brown (alumni choose one-third), Co- 
lumbia, Cornell (faculty and alumni representation), Knox 
(three alumni), Ohio Wesleyan (alumni and representatives 
of the Methodist Conference), Pittsburgh (one alumnus), 
Wellesley (alumni), Wesleyan (trustees are elected by 
Methodist Conference; in part by alumni), Yale (alumni), 
Bowdoin (similar to Harvard), Harvard (two governing 
bodies; one larger body of overseers elected by alumni; a 
smaller body comprising a chief executive body, self-elected ; 
its actions are subject to confirmation by overseers), Penn- 
sylvania (all by alumni), Princeton (27 life trustees, elected 
by the board; three regional trustees; five alumni trustees). 
*Iowa (one board of control for all higher educational institutions), 
Kansas (same as Iowa). 


+ Board of Regents cooperates with the State Board of Control which 
controls business affairs of all state educational institutions. 
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Our information indicates a growing tendency in the better 
class of institutions to accord to the faculty official participa- 
tion in the selection and promotion of its own members, in the 
nomination of deans and president, and in the preparation of the 
budget, as well as in the determination of educational policies. 
Often trustees who are accustomed to autocratic methods in busi- 
ness and industry oppose a larger faculty participation in uni- 
versity and college government. In every case where faculty 
self-government has been tried out for a term of years and under 
fair conditions, as notably for example at Oberlin and Reed Col- 
leges, it has proved a signal success. Our information shows that 
where, in the absence of the formal and statutory provisos there- 
for, the substance of democratic faculty government is in opera- 
tion there are usually to be found contented and progressive 
faculties. But without the legal form to protect it, the substance 
is liable to vanish with a change in administration. 


J. A. Laicuton, Chairman. 
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NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following two hundred and twelve nominations are printed 
as provided under Article IV of the Constitution. Objection to 
any nominee may be addressed to the Secretary, H. W. Tyler, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., or to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions,* and will be con- 
sidered by the Committee if received before May 1, 1920. 

The Committee on Admissions* consists of J. V. Denney (Ohio 
State), Chairman; Florence Bascom (Bryn Mawr), Edward 
Capps (Princeton), J. Q. Dealey (Brown), A. R. Hohlfeld (Wis- 
consin), G. H. Marx (Stanford), and F. C. Woodward (Chicago). 

The names of nominators follow the name of each nominee in 
parentheses. Nominators for whom no institution is specified 
are colleagues of the nominee. 


LIST I 


Charles Henry Ambler (History), West Virginia, 
(J. M. Callahan, H. C. Jones, O. P. Chitwood) 
Aaron Arkin (Pathology), West Virginia, 
(A. M. Reese, O. P. Chitwood, G. 8. Dodds) 
Frederick Wahn Beal (Mathematics), Pennsylvania, 
(F. H. Safford, R. L. Moore, H. B. Evans) 
George Erle Beggs (Civil Engineering), Princeton, 
(E. W. Kemmerer, BE. G. Conklin, C. Gauss) 
Charles August Behrens (Bacteriology), Purdue, 
(8. Coulter, H. B. Enders, C. M. Smith) 
Harold H. Bender (Modern Languages), Princeton, 
(G. M. Priest, D. C. Munro, EB. G. Conklin) 
John L. Beyl (Philosophy and Education), Franklin, 
(H. C. Merrill, U. G. Weatherly, W. A. Rawles, Indiana) 
Lee Bidgood (Economics), Alabama, 
(C. H. Barnwell, B. F. Lovelace, E. F. Buchner, Johns Hopkins) 
Charles Edward Bishop (Greek), West Virginia, 
(J. M. Callahan, R. A. Armstrong, A. J. Hare) 


* Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Secretary, 
H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 
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C. E. Boord (Chemistry), Ohio, 
(J. A. Bownocker, C. W. Foulk, J. R. Withrow) 
George C. Brandenburg (Education), Purdue, 
, (J. Heiss, O. A. Greiner, G. L. Roberts) 
P. H. M. Brinton (Chemistry), Arizona, 
(F. ©. Lockwood, B. Cummings, 8. F. Pattison) 
E. J. Brown (Social Science), Arizona, 
(F. ©. Lockwood, B. Cummings, 8. F. Pattison) 
J. G. Brown (Biology), Arizona, 
(F. C. Lockwood, B. Cummings, 8. F. Pattison) 
Louise Fargo Brown (History), Vassar, 
(I. C. Thallon, B. Ellery, L. M. Salmon) 
Philip Marshall Brown (Political Science), Princeton, 
(D. C. Munro, BE. G. Conklin, G. M. Priest) 
Raymond D. B. Cahall (History), Kenyon, 
- (L. B. Walton, H. T. West, R. C. Manning) 
Jean Neville Campbell (Romance Languages), Knox, 
(W. P. Drew, W. L. Raub, W. EB. Simonds) 
Charles Benton Cannaday (Latin), West Virginia, 
(J. M. Callahan, W. Barbe, A. J. Hare) 
J. Ernest Carman (Geology), Ohio, 
(J. A. Bownocker, A. W. Smith, F. C. Blake) 
Ralph H. Carr (Agriculture), Purdue, 
(O. A. Greiner, L. A. Test, P. N. Evans) 
Lewis R. Cary (Biology), Princeton, 
(B. G. Conklin, C. F. W. McClure, D. C. Munro) 
Albert BR. Chandler (Philosophy), Ohio, 
(J. A. Leighton, G. M. Bolling, EB. 8. Ingraham) 
Percy A. Chapman (Modern Languages), Princeton, 
(D. A. McCabe, H. R. Shipman, E. G. Conklin) 
F. E. Chidester (Zodlogy), West Virginia, 
(A. M. Reese, O. P. Chitwood, G. 8. Dodds) 
Fred E. Clark (Economics), Northwestern, 
(F. 8. Deibler, F. B. Snyder, A. C. L. Brown) 
J.J. Coss (Philosophy), Columbia, 


(G. EB. Barnett, A. O. Lovejoy, Johns Hopkins, H. W. Tyler, Mass. 
Inst. Tech.) 


Samuel Sayford Cromer (Education), Purdue, 

(A. M. Kenyon, G. L. Roberts, C. M. Smith) 
George R. Davies (Economics), Princeton, 

(F. A. Fetter, E. W. Kemmerer, F. H. Dixon) 
Jesse E. Day (Chemistry), Ohio, 

(J. A. Bownocker, C. A. Foulk, J. R. Withrow) 
Roy J. Deferrari (Greek and Latin), Catholic University of 

America, 

(E. Capps, D. C. Munro, D. C. Stuart) 
James J. Doster (Education), Alabama, 

(C. H. Barnwell, B. F. Lovelace, B. F. Buchner, Johns Hopkins) 
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Raymond Smith Dugan (Astronomy), Princeton, 
(B. G. Conklin, D. C. Munro, D. C. Stuart) 
Lucius W. Elder (English), Knox, 
(W. P. Drew, W. L. Raub, W. B. Simonds) 
G. W. Elderkin (Art and Archeology), Princeton, 
(E. W. Kemmerer, B. G. Conklin, C. Gauss) 
Thomas D. Eliot (Economics), Northwestern, 
(F. 8. Deibler, F. B. Snyder, A. ©. L. Brown) 
Arthur W. Ewell (Physics), Worcester Polytechnic, 
(A. W. Duff, H. B. Smith, H. Taber) 
Marcus 8. Farr (Geology), Princeton, 
(BE. G. Conklin, W. Fite, E. W. Kemmerer) 
Albert J. Farrah (Law), Alabama, 
(C. H. Barnwell, B. F. Lovelace, BE. F. Buchner, Johns Hopkins) 
Anna A. Fisher (History of Art), Arizona, 
(F. C. Lockwood, B. Cummings, 8S. F. Pattison) 


C. L. Fleece (Chemistry), Princeton, 
(D. P. Smith, G. A. Hulett, Edward Capps) 


William Foster (Chemistry), Princeton, 
(W. Fite, E. G. Conklin, D. C. Munro) 
Wilber J. Fraser (Dairy Husbandry), Illinois, 
(C. F. Hottes, A. P. Carman, C. Zeleny) 
N. Howell Furman (Chemistry), Princeton, 
(L. W. McCay, G. A. Hulett, Bdward Capps) 
Willis Lyold Gard (Education), Ohio University (Athens), 
(H. C. Merrill, Franklin, U. G. Weatherly, W. A. Rawles, Indiana) 
William Francis Gidley (Pharmacy), Purdue, 
(P. N. Evans, R. B. Wiley, C. M. Smith) 
S. L. Goodale (Metallurgy), Pittsburgh, 
(J. F. L. Raschen, F. H. Lane, L. R. Gibbs) 
John Y. Graham (Biology), Alabama, 
(C. H. Barnwell, B. F. Lovelace, E. F. Buchner, Johns Hopkins) 
Clifton R. Hall (History), Princeton, 
(D. C. Munro, E. G. Conklin, W. Fite) 
Oakel Fowler Hall (Education), Purdue, 
(C. M. Smith, G. L. Roberts, A. M. Kenyon) 
Walter P. Hall (History), Princeton, 
(D. C. Munro, G. M. Priest, D. C. Stuart) 
E. Newton Harvey (Biology), Princeton, 
(EB. G. Conklin, C. F. W. McClure, D. C. Munro) 
George N. Henning (Romance Languages), George Washington, 
(G. H. Gerould, D. C. Stuart, R. K. Root, Princeton) 
Chester Penn Higby (History), West Virginia, 
(J. M. Callahan, H. C. Jones, O. P. Chitwood) 
Thomas McDougall Hills (Geology), Ohio, 
(J. A. Bownocker, W. McPherson, W. L. Graves) 
8S. E. Howard (Economics and Social Institutions), Princeton, 
(Ff. A. Fetter, EB. W. Kemmerer, F. H. Dixon) 
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H. A. Hubbard (History and Social Science), Arizona, 
(F. C. Lockwood, B. Cummings, 8. F. Pattison) 
Allan C. Johnson (Classics), Princeton, 
(G. M. Priest, D. C. Munro, EB. G. Conklin) 
David Dale Johnson (English), West Virginia, 
(J. M. Callahan, M. Stathers, J. H. Cox) 
E. H. Johnson (Physics), Kenyon, 
(L. B. Walton, H. T. West, R. C. Manning) 
Charles Bernard Jordan (Pharmacy), Purdue, 
(8. Coulter, H. C. Peffer, G. L. Roberts) 
Wilbar Jones Kay (Public Speaking), West Virginia, 
(J. M. Callahan, R. A. Armstrong, A. J. Hare) 
Charles William Kennedy (English), Princeton, 
(D. C. Stuart, L. P. Bisenhart, R. K. Root) 
Edward J. Kunze (Industrial Engineering), Pennsylvania State, 
(E. W. Runkle, BE. D. Walker, I. L. Foster) 
Charles Oren Lee (Pharmacy), Purdue, 
(W. Aitkenhead, R. G. Dukes, C. M. Smith) 
Horace Craig Longwell (Philosophy), Princeton, 
(W. Fite, E. G. Conklin, C. Gauss) 
F. W. Luehring (Physical Education), Princeton, 
(J. E. Raycroft, E. Capps, E. G. Conklin) 
Charles Ronald MacInnes (Mathematics), Princeton, 
(1. P. Hisenhart, G. H. Gerould, T. M. Parrott) 
Henry C. McComas (Psychology), Princeton, 
(H. C. Warren, E. G. Conklin, C. Gauss) 
C. 8. Marsh (Commerce), Northwestern, 
(F. 8. Deibler, F. B. Snyder, A. C. L. Brown) 
Morton Masius (Physics), Worcester Polytechnic, 
(A. W. Duff, H. B. Smith, H. Taber, Clark) 
William West Mooney (Classics), Adelphi, 
(E. N. Henderson, A. G. Fradenburgh, BE. P. Tanner, Syracuse) 
Herbert Murch (English), Princeton, 
(D. A. McCabe, H. R. Shipman, R. K. Root) 
Thomas L. Porter (Physics), Washington and Jefferson, 
(C. 8. Atchison, H. Hancock, Cincinnati, H. Crew, Northwestern) 
Chalfant Robinson (History), Princeton, , 
(G. M. Priest, E. G. Conklin, D. C. Munro) 
Philip Ely Robinson (Physics), Princeton, 
(E. G. Conklin, W. Fite, E. W. Kemmerer) 
Sidney A. Rowland, Jr. (Mathematics), Union, 
(E. Ellery, W. L. Upson, M. King) 
W. B. Safford (Latin), Alabama, 
(C. H. Barnwell, B. F. Lovelace, E. F. Buchner, Johns Hopkins) 
Helen Sandison (English), Vassar, 
(C. F. Fiske, E. H. Haight, I. C. Thallon) 
Mortimer F. Sayre (Civil Engineering), Union, 
(E. Ellery, W. L. Upson, M. King) 
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Robert Scoon (Classics), Princeton, 

(EB. G. Conklin, C. Gauss, E. W. Kemmerer) 
Henry 8. Scribner: (Greek), Pittsburgh, 

(L. EB. Griffin, J. H. White, J. F. L. Raschen) 


. Samuel Shellabarger (English), Princeton, 


(D, C. Stuart, L. P. Bisenhart, R. K. Root) 
Odell Shepard (English), Trinity (Connecticut), 
(F. C. Babbitt, A. Adams, G. A. Kleene) 
George W. Sherman, Jr. (Physics), Purdue, 
(C. M. Smith, A. M. Kenyon, E. V. Greenfield) 
Martin J. Shugrue (Economics), Mass. Inst. Tech., 
(D. R. Dewey, C. W. Doten, H. W. Tyler) 
George H. Shull (Biology), Princeton, 
(BE. G. Conklin, C. F. W. McClure, D. C. Munro) 
John Nathan Simpson (Physiology), West Virginia, 
(J. M. Callahan, W. Barbe, E. H. Vickers) 
William J. Sinclair (Geology), Princeton, 
(B. G. Conklin, C. F. W. McClure, D. C. Munro) 
St. George Leakin Sioussat (American History), Brown, 
(J. Q. Dealey, H. B. Gardner, A. C. Crowell) 
Frank J. Smiley (Botany), California, 
(J. C. Shedd, J. C. Whitten, BE. P. Lewis) 
Ralph Bushnell Stone (Mathematics), Purdue, 
(A. M. Kenyon, 8. Coulter, H. BE. Enders) 
Warren C. Taylor (Civil Engineering), Union, 
(E. Ellery, W. L. Upson, M. King) 
Harvey W. Thayer (Modern Languages), Princeton, 
(D. A. McCabe, M. F. Blau, E. G. Conklin) 
J.J. Thornber (Botany), Arizona, 
(F. C. Lockwood, B. Cummings, 8. F. Pattison) 
Norman B. Tooker (Physical Education), Princeton, 
(J. BE. Raycroft, Edward Capps, E. G. Conklin) 
C. A. Turrell (Romance Languages), Arizona, 
(F. C. Lockwood, B. Cummings, 8. F. Pattison) 
A. H. Tuttle (Law), Ohio, 
(J. A. Leighton, G. M. Bolling, EB. 8S. Ingraham) 
Homer Bews Vanderblue (Commerce), Northwestern, 
(F. 8. Deibler, F. B. Snyder, A. C. L. Brown) 
Charles Newman Waldron (History), Union, 
(BE. Bilery, W. L. Upson, M. King) 
Katharine Warren (English), Vassar, 
(C. F. Fiske, BE. H. Haight, I. C. Thallon) 
Shirley H. Weber (Classics), Princeton, 
(G. M. Priest, D. C. Munro, B. G. Conklin) 
J. H. M. Wedderburn (Mathematics), Princeton, 
(L. P. Hisenhart, G. H. Gerould, T. M. Parrott) 
T. J. W. Wertenbaker (History), Princeton, 
(D. C. Munro, BE. G. Conklin, G. M. Priest) 
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Robert Calvin Whitford (English), Knox, 
(W. P. Drew, W. L. Raub, W. EB. Simonds) 
George T. Whitney (Philosophy), Princeton, 
(W. Fite, E. G. Conklin, C. Gauss) 
J. H. Williams (Economics and Social Institutions), Princeton, 
(F. A. Fetter, BE. W. Kemmerer, F. H. Dixon) 
Benjamin M. Woodbridge (Romance Languages), Rice Institute, 
(E. C. Barker, G. W. Cunningham, K. Campbell, Texas) 
William L. Woodburn (Botany), Northwestern, 
(C. B. Atwell, W. G. Waterman, U. 8S. Grant) 
Mary Yost (English), Vassar, 
(E. H. Haight, G. Smith, I. C. Thallon) 
Gilbert Amos Young (Mechanical Engineering), Purdue, 
(H. Babson, P. N. Evans, C. M. Smith) 


Taste oF Nominations By Institutions (January-Marca, 
1920 ).—The three hundred and twenty-one nominations for mem- 
bership published in the Butierins for January, February, and 
March are distributed as follows: 


Adelphi, 3; Alabama, 5; Arizona, 7; Brown, 1; Bryn Mawr, 
13; Butler, 2; California, 2; Carleton, 6; Catholic University of 
America, 1; Chattanooga, 1; Cincinnati, 1; Colgate, 3; Colorado 
‘College, 1; Colorado, 4; Columbia, 1; Dartmouth, 20; Drake, 
6; Fargo, 7; Franklin, 1; Grinnell, 1; Hamline, 2; Hiram, 4; 
Johns Hopkins, 8; Hunter, 1; Idaho, 2; Illinois College, 2; Illi- 
nois, 2; Kentucky, 7; Kenyon, 2; Knox, 5; Lafayette, 4; Lake 
Forest, 2; Mass. Inst. Tech., 2; Michigan Agricultural, 1; Middle- 
bury, 1; Mills, 1; Missouri, 3; Montana, 1; Nevada, 1; North- 
western, 18; Ohio, 14; Ohio University, 6; Pennsylvania College, 
1; Pennsylvania State, 1; Pennsylvania, 1; Pittsburgh, 2; Prince- 
ton, 43; Purdue, 19; Rice Inst., 1; Ripon, 2; Swarthmore, 1; 
Syracuse, 2; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 19; Trinity (Conn.), 2; Tufts, 
2; Union, 7; Utah, 1; Vassar, 7; Wabash, 1; Washburn, 2; 
Washington and Jefferson, 1; Washington and Lee, 1; George 
Washington, 1; Washington University, 3; Wellesley, 5; West 
Virginia, 17; Wisconsin, 1; Worcester Polytechnic, 2. 
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LIST II 
W. ©. Allee (Biology), Lake Forest, 


(H. W. Wright, C. M. Child, Chicago, C. Graves, U. of Washington) 


Edward 8. Allen (Mathematics), West Virginia, 
(J. M. Callahdn, C. W. Waggoner, F. W. Truscott) 
Andrew R. Anderson (Ancient Languages), Utah, 
(E. Capps, H. R. Shipman, D. C. Stuart, Princeton) 
Kenneth L. Atkins (Bacteriology), Dartmouth, 
(N. E. Gilbert, L. B. Richardson, J. M. Poor) 
Albert E. Avery (Philosophy), Ohio, 
(J. A. Leighton, W. S. Elden, 8. C. Derby) 
Henry A. Babcock (Physics), Northwestern, 
(H. Crew, J. T. Hatfield, G. O. Curme) 
Walter E. Bachman (Religious Education), Fargo, 
(J. H. Shepperd, G. F. Henry, F. E. Stratton) 
Ralph D. Beetle (Mathematics), Dartmouth, 
(N. E. Gilbert, L. B. Richardson, J. M. Poor) 
George H. Betts (Educational Psychology), Northwestern, 
(F. B. Snyder, A. C. L. Brown, G. O. Curme) 
Thomas H. Billings (Classics), Carleton, 
(A. L. Keith, E. Capps, E. C. Armstrong, Princeton) 
Elizabeth B. Bintliff (Music), Ripon, 
(W. H. Barber, J. F. Taintor, W. J. Mutch) 
Louis A. Boettiger (Economics and Sociology), Fargo, 
(G. F. Henry, J. H. Shepperd, F. E. Stratton) 
Henry P. Boody (English), Ripon, 
(W. H. Barber, J. F. Taintor, W. J. Mutch) 
Jimes H. 8. Bossard (Economics), Lafayette, 
(J. W. Tupper, B. W. Kunkel, F. B. Peck) 

C. J. Bouyoucos (Soils), Michigan Agricultural, 
(E. Capps, D. C. Stuart, Princeton, G. W. Bissell) 
John W. Bowler (Physical Education), Dartmouth, 

(N. E. Gilbert, J. M. Poor, L. B. Richardson) 
James W. Bridges (Psychology), Ohio, 

(J. A. Leighton, G. M. Bolling, M. B. Evans) 
C. L. Brightman (Physics), Syracuse, 

(R. A. Porter, F. F. Decker, W. R. P. Davey) 


Carroll G. Bull (Hygiene and Public Health), Johns Hopkins, 


(8. O. Mast, H. 8. Jennings, J. M. Vincent) 
Harold E. Burtt (Psychology), Ohio, 
(J. A. Leighton, W. S. Elden, 8. C. Derby) 
Rhys Carpenter (Classics), Bryn Mawr, 
(F. Bascom, A. L. Wheeler, J. H. Leuba) 
Henry Holland Carter (English), Carleton, 
(A, L. Keith, BE. Capps, BE. C. Armstrong, Princeton) 
W. J. Chase (History), Wisconsin, 
(C. L. Jones, G. C. Sellery, W. L. Westermann) 
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Samuel C. Chew (English), Bryn Mawr, 
(J. H. Leuba, F. Bascom, A. L. Wheeler) 
William A. Colwell (German and French), Adelphi, 
(A. G. Fradenburgh, E. N. Henderson, BE. P. Tanner, Syracuse) 
Karl T. Compton (Physics), Princeton, 
(W. Fite, E. G. Conklin, E. Capps) 
C. Everett Conant (Modern Languages), Chattanooga, 
(C. D. Buck, W. A. Nitze, H. W. Prescott, Chicago) 
Charles M. Copeland (Commerce), Ohio University (Athens), 
(W. E. Henderson, C. W. Waggoner, A. 8. Thompson) 
W. W. Cort (Medical Zodlogy), Johns Hopkins, 
(8S. O. Mast, H. 8. Jennings, J. W. Vincent) 
John Raymond Crawford (Latin), Lafayette, 
(J. W. Tupper, B. W. Kunkel, F. B. Peck) 
J. L. Crenshaw (Chemistry), Bryn Mawr, 
(J. H. Leuba, A. L. Wheeler, F. Bascom) 
Charles Wendall David (History), Bryn Mawr, 
(F. Bascom, A. L. Wheeler, J. H. Leuba) 
Peter 8S. Dow (Engineering), Dartmouth, 
(J. M. Poor, C. A. Proctor, C. N. Haskins) 
A. P. R. Drucker (Business Administration), Colorado College, 
(R. P. Bowen, A. E. Davies, W. Strieby) 
Neil 8. Dungay (Biology), Carleton, 
(A. L. Keith, E. Capps, E. C. Armstrong, Princeton) 
Franz F. Exner (Chemistry), Carleton, 
(A. L. Keith, E. Capps, E. C. Armstrong, Princeton) 
Lloyd D. Felton (Bacteriology), Johns Hopkins, 
(S. O. Mast, H. 8S. Jennings, J. M. Vincent) 
Charles G. Fenwick (Economics and Politics), Bryn Mawr, 
(J. H. Leuba, A. L. Wheeler, F. Bascom) 
C. H. Forsyth (Mathematics), Dartmouth, 
(J. M. Poor, C. N. Haskins, C. A. Proctor) 
Daniel Freeman (Biology), Fargo, 
(G. F. Henry, J. H. Shepperd, F. EB. Stratton) 
Stanley L. Galpin (Romance Languages), Trinity (Ct.), 
(L. C. Barret, A. Adams, F. C. Babbitt) 
Henry Mills Gelston (Latin), Butler, 
(J. A. Woodburn, Indiana, BE. N. Johnson, H. L. Bruner) 
A. R. Gilliland (Psychology), Dartmouth, 
(J. M. Poor, C. A. Proctor, N. E. Gilbert) 
Charles Goggio (Romance Languages), Nevada, 
(F. W. Wilson, P. Frandsen, L. W. Hartman) 
Luise Haessler (German), Hunter, 
(G. M. Whicher, J. ©. Egbert, Columbia, A. P. Ball, C. C. N. ¥.) 
Albert Kerr Heckel (History), Lafayette, 
(J. W. Tupper, B. W. Kunkel, F. B. Peck) 
John D. Hicks (History), Hamline, 
(F. L. Paxson, Wisconsin, G. D. Walcott, T. P. Beyer) 
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Allan Hoben (Sociology), Carleton, 
(A. L. Keith, E. Capps, E. C. Armstrong, Princeton) 
Emory Holloway (English), Adelphi, 
(BE. H. Henderson, A. G. Fradenburghb, E. P. Tanner, Syracuse) 
_ Frederick Leroy Hutson (Classics), Princeton, 
(D. A. McCabe, H. R. Shipman, J. D. Spaeth) 
Benjamin Walter King (Economics), West Virginia, 
(E. H. Vickers, J. M. Callahan, J. H. Cox) 
Howard N. Kingsford (Bacteriology), Dartmouth, 
(C. A. Proctor, J. M. Poor, C. N. Haskins) 
Grace A. de Laguna (Philosophy), Bryn Mawr, 
(F. Bascom, J. H. Leuba, D. H. Tennent) 
Lander MacClintock (French), Swarthmore, 
(H. J. M. Creighton, H. C. Goddard, G. Alleman) 
David I. Macht (Medicine), Johns Hopkins, 
(8. O. Mast, H. 8. Jennings, J. M. Vincent) 
Howard McClenahan (Physics), Princeton, 
(E. Capps, E. G. Conklin, D. A. McCabe) 
Roderick Duncan McKenzie (Economics), West Virginia, 
(J. M. Callahan, B. H. Vikers, J. H. Cox) 
Malcolm McNeill (Mathematics), Lake Forest, 
(H. W. Wright, H. Crew, U. 8. Grant, Northwestern) 
Louis C. Mathewson (Mathematics), Dartmouth, 
(J. M. Poor, C. N. Haskins, C. A. Proctor) 
Arthur B. Meservey (Physics), Dartmouth, 
(N. E. Gilbert, J. M. Poor, L. B. Richardson) 
Henry Thomas Moore (Psychology), Dartmouth, 
(J. M. Poor, C. N. Haskins, C. A. Proctor) 
Olin H. Moore (Romance Languages), Northwestern, 
(A. C. L. Brown, G. O. Curme, F. B. Snyder) 
Frank Millett Morgan (Mathematics), Dartmouth, 
(J. M. Poor, C. N. Haskins, C. A. Proctor) 
Sherley W. Morgan (Art and Archaeology), Princeton, 
(D. A. McCabe, E. G. Spaulding, H. R. Shipman) 
Julia Swift Orvis (History), Wellesley, 
(H. A. Merrill, M. 8. Case, M. C. Ferguson) 
Frederick 8. Page (Biology), Dartmouth, 
(J. M. Poor, C. A. Proctor, N. E. Gilbert) 
Rudolf Pintner (Psychology), Ohio, . 
(J. A. Leighton, M."B. Evans, G. M. Bolling) 
Anna J. Pell (Mathematics), Bryn Mawr, 
(F. Bascom, A. L. Wheeler, J. H. Leuba) 
Donald B. Prentice (Mechanical Engineering), Lafayette, 
(J. W. Tupper, B. W. Kunkel, F. B. Peck) 
Edward Prokosch (German and English), Bryn Mawr, 
(J. H. Leuba, F. Bascom, D. H. Tennent) 
Harold Scott Quigley (Political Science), Hamline, 
(F. A. Ogg, G. D. Walcott, T. P. Beyer) 
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Gertrude Rand (Psychology), Bryn Mawr, 
(J. H. Leuba, F. Bascom, D. H. Tennent) 
A. Richards (Biology), Wabash, 
(H. B. Ward, J. 8. Kingsley, C. Zeleny, Illinois) 


Norman E. Richardson (Religious Education), Northwestern, 


(F. B. Snyder, A. C. L. Brown, G. O. Curme) 
Agnes Rutherford Riddett (Italian), Bryn Mawr, 
(J. H. Leuba, A. L. Wheeler, F. Bascom) 
Jesse Perry Rowe (Geology), Montana, 
(M. J. Elrod, N. J. Lennes, J. H. Underwood) 
Howard James Savage (English), Bryn Mawr, 
(W. B. Huff, F. Bascom, D. H. Tennent) 
Andrew J. Scarlett, Jr. (Chemistry), Dartmouth, 
(C. E. Bolser, L. B. Richardson, J. M. Poor) 
Eunice Morgan Schenck (French), Bryn Mawr, 
(F. Bascom, A. L. Wheeler, J. H. Leuba) 
V. E. Shelford (Zodlogy), Illinois, 
(H. B. Ward, J. 8S. Kingsley, C. Zeleny) 
Waldo Shumway (Biology), Dartmouth, 
(J. H. Gerould, J. M. Poor, C. A. Proctor) 
Louis L. Silverman (Mathematics), Dartmouth, 
(J. M. Poor, C. N. Haskins, C. A. Proctor) 
Blondheim David Simon (French), Johns Hopkins, 
(H. C. Lancaster, G. Chinard, J. M. Vincent) 

E. Baldwin Smith (Art and Archaeology), Princeton, 
(D. A. McCabe, H. R. Shipman, E. G. Spaulding) 
Herbert 8. 8. Smith (Civil Engineering), Princeton, 

(W. U. Vreeland, C. G. Osgood, D. A. McCabe) 
Isabel Seymour Smith (Biology), Illinois College, 
(J. G. Ames, E. Capps, E. G. Conklin, Princeton) 
Louise Hortense Snowden (History), Wellesley, 
(A. B. Hawes, B. H. Vivian, C. B. Thompson) 
J ohn E. Stout (Religious Education), Northwestern, 
(A. C. L. Brown, G. O. Curme, F. B. Snyder) 
Otto Stuhlman, Jr. (Physics), West Virginia, 
(J. M. Callahan, C. W. Waggoner, F. W. Truscott) 
Roy Frederick Swift (Philosophy), Dlinois College, 
(J. G. Ames, E. Capps, E. G. Conklin, Princeton) 
Mary Hamilton Swindler (Latin), Bryn Mawr, 
(J. H. Leuba, F. Bascom, A. L. Wheeler) 
Hugh Stott Taylor (Chemistry), Princeton, 
(L. W. McCay, F. Neher, G. A. Hulett) 
Anna M. Tibbets (Education), Fargo, 
(G. F. Henry, J. H. Shepperd, F. BE. Stratton) 
Edmund Tilly (Modern Languages), Union, 
(H. Opdyke, W. L. Upson, M. King) 
Ambrose White Vernon (Biography), Carleton, 
(A. L. Keith, E. Capps, E. C. Armstrong, Princeton) 
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